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International Good Will Sunday 
May 16, 1926 


GfsQ\UT it is not enough to breathe the word peace in order 
to have it. You have got to have the will for peace 
<= in your heart. She is a demanding mistress, Peace, 
much more demanding than War. 

One can throw a whole people into war without giving 
them time or possibility for reflection. But peace demands 
continuous, prolonged, tenacious service. She does not admit 
of doubt. Doubt kills her. 

For any statesman it is always far more dangerous to make 
peace than to make war. 

Locarno has permitted mothers to look at their children 
without the dread that they will be sacrificed as their fathers 
were. But it is not yet the olive tree of peace. It is only a 
little seedling pushing up out of the earth. It will grow if it 
is not crushed, and with all my soul I trust it will not be a 
French foot which will crush it into the dust. 

Extracts from Briand’s address of February 26, 1926. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
as when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
eed continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
te work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


(Iniversalist Publishing Hous " 


HAROLD MARSHALL, MANAGER 
176 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 
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DORCHESTER AVE. AND 60th St., CHICAGO 


ONE OF THE BEST MEETINGS OF 
me THE YEAR 


Dr. Frederick E. Emrich, for twenty 
years secretary of the Massachusetts 
Home Missionary Society, now emeritus, 
spoke at the meeting of the Boston Minis- 
ters at 174 Newbury St., April 26, and 
made as moving and uplifting an address 
as the men have had since they began 
gathering together. 

Dr. Emrich is in his seventy-eighth year. 
He is a graduate of Bates College, and the 
Bangor Theological Seminary. He has 
held Congregational pastorates at Mechan- 
ic Falls, Maine, in Chicago, and in South 
Framingham, Mass. 

Introducing Dr. Emrich, Dr. Frank 
Oliver Hall said: “I suppose I have known 
Dr. Emrich longer than any one in this 
room, unless it is Charles Tenney. Boys 
are strange creatures. A boy sits in the 
back part of your church and you say 
something or do something that profound- 
ly affects his life. Will he come up and 
tell you about it? No, he will not. He 
would die first. I used to sit under Dr. 
Emrich. He was the first clergyman with 
whom I came into contact who impressed 
me that he was a real man. He was the 
first man who made me think that I should 
like to be a minister, if I could be a minister 
like him. He once went to my mother 
and said, ‘Hall is a good student and has 
the making of a real man,’ and my wise 
mother told me about it. Do you think I 
would fail in my studies after I heard that 
Dr. Emrich had made a remark like that? 
Never. But, did I ever tell him what he 
had done for me? I did not. I do it now, 
and I say that I count it one of the grreat 
honors and privileges of my life to introduce 
to my fellow ministers this great scholar 
and Christian gentleman.” 

Dr. Emrich, in beginning his address, 
said: “In the little town of Mechanic Falls, 
Maine, we had a Baptist church, and a 
Free-Will Baptist church, and a Congrega- 
tional church, and a Universalist church, 
and a number of other churches, but the 
Universalist church was the large, influen- 
tial church of the community. I want to 
say a word about Dr. Hall’s home in that 
community. I remember that father and 
that mother and that sister, all strong 
Universalists, but they came to my church 
sometimes to hear the young man, and I 
went to their home, a home of culture and 
refinement. What Dr. Hall has said is one 
of the real compensations of the ministry. 
In maturer life we look back and see 
some things we didn’t see clearly at the 
time they happened. We never know 
what is going to happen. 

“Do you know Max Miuller’s book, 
‘Chips from a German Workshop?’ This 
address will be like that book, chips from 
a long life. The only Universalist I knew 
in boyhood was a boy of the school I at- 
tended in New York who belonged to the 
old Orchard Street Church. His name was 
Schoonmaker. His father had a big store 


down town. I came to know what Uni- 
versalists were from him. In Maine I 
came to know many of your people—Dr. 
Steere and Mr. Whitman. One of the 
best laymen I ever knew was Joseph Buck- 
man. He used to put Universalist books 
into my hands. One was ‘The Last Word 
on Universalism.’’ It was a good book, 
too. It had that famous essay by Dr. 
Chambre. Gradually my mind was 
enlarged. I remember what a stir it made — 
when I asked the Universalists to come — 
into my church at Mechanic Falls. Well, — 
that is all past and gone now. 

“JT was greatly influenced by a remark in 
a book of James Freeman Clarke, ‘Ortho- ~ 
doxy, Its Truths and Errors.’ He quoted 
Senaca, ‘I go into the camp of the enemy 
that I may know what they are thinking 
about.’ A great utterance of Paul’s came 
to me early in life, ‘All things are yours,’ all 
the best of the Methodists, the Presby- 
terians, the Congregationalists, the Uni- 
tarians, the Universalists and all the rest. 
It is easier to say that to-day than it was 
fifty years.ago. It is easier to say we get 
something from all churches, a little from 
Channing, a little from Ballou, a little 
from Bushnell, a little from all the real 
thinkers. 

“Think of the many influences which 
have given us a broader conception of 
truth in the past fifty years. One of these 
real forces is John G. Whittier, who put 
into undying verse the thought of the 
Eternal Goodness. At least once a year, 
let us say when December 17 comes around, 
let us give our people something of the 
thought of Whittier, one of his great poems. 

“There is a great phrase in one of the 
creeds, ‘the communion of saints.’ We 
can never appreciate the breadth and 
depth of that phrase just by thinking of 
the Unitarian saints or the Universalist 
saints or the Congregationalist saints. 
We must think of all the saints. It takes 
all the denominations to express the full 
gospel of Jesus Christ. 

“There is a beautiful phrase in Ephe- 
sians, ‘Until we attain unto the unity of 
the faith.’ I like that word ‘attain.’ In 
the Greek it means, ‘Until we arrive at the 
unity of the faith.’ That is why I read 
church history and church biography, that 
I may more fully attain. 

“There is one thing that burdens my 
heart in these latter years. We don’t 
read Frederick Denison Maurice as we 
should. He is the great teacher who 
molded the life of George A. Gordon. 
Gordon once said, ‘You may take all the 
books out of my library but leave me 
Frederick Denison Maurice.’ We can’t 
take all his interpretations, of course, but 
he grips you with the thought that back of 
all the forces of evil is the great force of 
God which shall succeed. 

“This brings me to your own splendid 
five-fold confession. It is a mighty good 
skeleton. You ean fill it in. What a 

(Continued on page 29) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and leadership of His Son, 


| Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


CO-OPERATION AMONG NATIONS 


NTERNATIONAL Good-Will Sunday, May 16, 
is not down in the calendar of the Universalist 
Church, but is recommended to all the churches 

by the Federal Council—and especially. to young peo- 
ple’s societies. 

In spite of growing weariness with a growing 
number of special days, this day surely ought to be 
observed. 

The observance need not make the service less 
a service of true communion. It ought to make it 
more so. The basic thing about Christ and his re- 
ligion is good-will, starting in the individual life, bless- 
ing the family and neighborhood and reaching out 
to every tribe and tongue. 

On this day the great point we need to emphasize 
is that good-will to be effective must show itself in 
deeds of co-operation. 

Since the meeting of the Assembly and the Council 
of the League of Nations at Geneva, as in all the 
reaction since the’ war, many good people have 
shrugged their shoulders and said: “The thing is 
hopeless. We are well out of it.” 

We can’t be well out of it. We can either be well 
zm it or ill in it. We must co-operate to iron out the 
differences of the world or we shall be forced to co- 
Operate in picking up the pieces of the world. No 
matter how long the list of danger points in Europe 
and Asia, we insist that every one of them, the Bal- 
kans, India, Russia, China, Italy, Syria, is a call to us 
to have good-will and show good-will in helping snuff 
out the threatened conflagrations. 

The Christian Science Monitor put it clearly when 
it said: 

An acute allied statesman is said to have observed, 
early in the World War, that the preservation of lib- 
erty and democracy in the world depended on the race 
between the exhaustion of the western allies and the 
education of the United States about the nature of 
the issues at stake. It is not far from the truth to say 
that the prevention of war similarly depends upon the 
growth of understanding in the United States that 
world peace is unattainable without its-active aid. 


It is quite certain that the vast problems coming 
up for settlement can not be solved without the active 
co-operation of the United States. The struggle for 
freedom in Europe could not be ended without the in- 
tervention of the United States. The struggle for 
world peace can not be won without the assumption of 
world responsibility by the United States. What 
form its intervention should take is quite another 
matter. 

But in these days when mankind is inclined 
to be a little disillusioned, when the argument is being 
powerfully advaneed everywhere that the case is hope- 
less and that it is best to drift back into the old pre- 
war method of every nation thinking for itself and 
“leaving the devil to take the hindmost,”’ it is precisely 
the most alert and thinking minds which will most 
quickly recognize that more co-operation rather than 
more isolation is the true road to the prevention of war 
and the attainment of peace throughout the world. 


And in all the churches which teach the Universals 
about God and man—the oneness of the race, the one- 
ness of God—there should be clear statement of the 
truth that responsibility for international good-will 
and the part our country must play rests on us in an 
especial way. 

We must not waste our ammunition aiming 
everywhere. Aim at the deadly heresy of isolation. 
Strengthen the President and the supporters of the 
World Court. Say definitely that war can not be 
ended except by united action upon the larger prob- 
lems of world politics, and that united action can 
not be taken without nations banding themselves 
together in some kind of association. 

This is not partisan politics. 
Christianity. 

Only let us say it with good-will instead of ill- 
will. Bitterness, rancor, suspicion, jealousy, anger, 
recriminations, aspersions of the motives of others, 
have no place in an observance of International Good- 
Will Sunday. 

The peace of God which passeth all understanding 
ought to brood over our services, keeping us in the 
knowledge and love of God and of His Son Jesus 
Christ. 


It is practical 
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A HEBREW BACKS CONRAD 


NHE Rev. A. Z. Conrad, D. D., minister of Park 
Street Congregational Church, Boston, re- 
cently made an appeal which was broadcast 

over the radio for the ‘‘Little Church on Wheels.”’ 

To his surprise he received a letter from a poor 
Jew, the father of a family of five children, sending 
$5. The Jew wrote: ‘Myself and family have bene- 
fited by your service to-night and we want to answer 
your appeal.” 

“The Little Church on Wheels” is a private 
project—undenominational—which has a station on 
Winter Street or on the Common. It is equipped 
with a radio receiving set. Often a thousand people 
gather around it to hear a service from Park Street, 
Tremont Temple or other churches. At the close 
of the broadcasting a leader makes an address. All 
the workers serve without pay. 

Dr. Conrad raised over $1,000 to help pay the 
expenses. Of all the contributions he received, none 
touched him and his associates more than the friendly 
act of the Jew, who wanted to have a share in paying 
for the good work although it was carried on by men 
of a different faith. 


* * 


A GREAT STEP FORWARD 


Y a vote of 1,147 to 199 the National Young 
Woman’s Christian Association, at Milwaukee, 
took down the sectarian bars and made it pos- 

sible for any local association which desires to do so 
to extend the privileges of voting and officeholding to 
any woman or girl over eighteen years old who sub- 
scribes to the following declaration: 

“T desire to enter the Christian fellowship of the 
association. I will loyally endeavor to uphold the 
purpose in my own life and through my membership 
in the association.” 

In her dispatch to the Christian Science Monitor 
Marjorie Shuler characterizes the action taken as 
follows: 

“In spite of the assertion that it would disrupt its 
ranks, defeat its purposes, and render more difficult 
the work in Oriental countries, the association has 
voted to follow the action of its student assembly, 
which six years ago opened the door to those of any 
or no church affiliations who desired to enter its Chris- 
tian fellowship. This action ends a controversy which 
began six years ago when members of the organiza- 
tion had the courage to alienate strong financial sup- 
port by stating that those of other than Protestant 
evangelical faiths should be admitted to full voting 
membership, and which has continued to agitate each 
succeeding convention.” 

The six years’ debate on this subject simmered 
down at last to the question whether only those are 
Christians or can be Christians who are members of 
Evangelical churches. 

The student assembly of the Y. W. C. A. took 
strong ground that-it was presumptuous for the as- 
sociation to make that assumption, that some of the 
noblest Christian lives were outside those fellowships, 
and that thousands of contacts with girls would be 
possible on the new basis that were not possible on 
the old basis. 


The student assembly first got itself on the new 
basis, and found that it worked. Then it came back 
to the Y. W. C. A. and said: “We have gone ahead. 
Is it too much to ask you to follow?” 

The 199 delegates in the minority made a hard 
fight. Their position was stated by Mrs. J. J. Fisher 
of St. Louis: “It is impossible to maintain spirituality 
and violate the Evangelical creed.” 

Another argument in opposition which threw a 
flood of light upon the mental and spiritual state of 
the delegate making it was: “The undesirables al- 
ways vote in larger numbers than the desirables.” 

It is greatly to the credit of the Y. W. C. A. that 
the argument based on fear of “undesirables’”’ made no 
impression. The delegate from Ashtabula, Ohio, 


: 


told of the noble service of a Jewish lady in their local — 
board, and of the work of her daughter, who is at the ~ 


head of the ‘‘Girl Reserves.” 
The General Secretary of the World Y. W. C. A. 


pointed out that the new basis was of great help in . 


Catholic countries, and that the world organization 
already had adopted it. 
Many factors have united to make possible this 


_ action of the National Y. W. C. A. Fundamental to 


all other considerations has been the growing convic- 
tion that it was right in the sight of God, and in aec- 
cordance with the spirit of Jesus Chsist. With that 


has been an exhibition of practical success wherever ~ 


the new basis has been tried: It has appealed to 
students in the colleges. It has enlisted the girls in 


industry. It has won the support of the far-sighted | 


leaders of the ““Y. W.” 


To devout followers of the Master everywhere — 


the action is cheering. 


It emphasizes the fact that — 


anti-evolutionists, however strong they may seem, ~ 


are not the most significant phenomenon of our day. 
It is the growing recognition that the Christian re- 
ligion is a way of life and not adherence to a creed. 


It is the determination to get together to make the - 


kingdom come on earth. 

Many Universalist Christians have supported 
the Y. W. C. A. all along because they have seen what 
it meant and what it did in spite of what it sometimes 
said. 

Now we ought to make our support both with 
money and with personal service unanimous. 

* * 


A WORLD CATASTROPHE 


HE general strike is on us—not merely on Great 
Britain, but on the world. It is the most 
serious industrial conflict in history—the most 

threatening calamity which has come upon the world 
since the black days of July and August, 1914. 

Up to the last moment it seemed as if a way out 
might be found. As we go to press hope of a happy 
solution is vanishing. ‘Overt acts” are taking place. 
The Government of Great Britain is moving troops 
to strategic points. The strikes are beginning, that 
on the London Daily Mail, precipitated because the 
printers refused to set up an editorial dealing with the 
crisis, being the first. 

We have no time or space here to deal with the 

crisis in the coal industry which is the underlying 
cause of all the trouble. We merely point out that our 
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Congress is preparing to adjourn without taking up 
the various measures which have been introduced to 
prevent such crises over here. 

And we reiterate the faith which we would have 
expressed in every editorial and contribution in the 
Christian Leader, that the supreme need of this hour, 
almost as crucial for us as for Great Britain, is for 
men of insight and good will. 

We must study economics. We must cultivate 
the spirit of love. These are generalities, but they are 
practical generalities on which more depends than we 
realize until we find them lacking in an emergency. 
The contribution of Christians must be a contribution 
of faith in men, faith in knowledge, faith in the con- 
quering power of love. In other words—we must go 
on propagating a vital faith in God, the Father of 
all. , 

* * 


A USEFUL PAMPHLET 


AST week, the National Laymen’s Committee 
sent out the third of the manuals prepared 
for the use of Universalist churches—the “‘Or- 

ganization and Administration Manual.” 

Guy Newhall, Roger F. Etz and Myriam Sieve 
are the editors. The Committee on Church Ad- 
ministration is the responsible group back of the 
editors. 

This pamphlet tells how the Universalist de- 
nomination as a whole is organized, and how local 
churches and subsidiary bodies in the churches ought 
to be organized. It defines the specific tasks of the 
auxiliary organizations and of the officers in them. 

The table of contents gives a good idea of the 
comprehensive scope of the book: “The General 
Plan of Denominational Organization,” ‘“The Local 
Church,” “Executive Administration,’ ‘The Min- 
ister and the Parish,” ‘‘Religious Education,” ‘‘Wom- 
en’s Organizations,” ““Men’s Organizations,” ‘Church 
Office and Records,” “‘Office Equipment and Methods 
for the Ministers,” “Advertising and Publicity,” 
“Finances,” ‘Church Membership,” “Hospitality,” 
“Ushers,” “Church Services,” “Church Music,” 
“The Church and the Community,” ‘Foreign Mis- 
sions,” “The Small Church,” “Suggested Form of 
By-Laws for a Universalist Church.” 

The index in our opinion is the most useful chap- 
ter of a very useful manual. We advise people who 
want new ideas but who won’t take time to read the 
manual to read this index with some care. 

The chapter on Church Membership contains 
an interesting description of the “Universalist type” 
of church membership, by Dr. Frederic W. Perkins. 
All through the pamphlet is concrete. It gives names 
of books. It gives forms of organizations. It tells 
where things may be secured. 

The book does not hesitate to make definite 
recommendations. For example, it says that the old 
dual parish-church method of organization should 
be abolished, that all real estate should be deeded to 
State Conventions or to the General Convention, 
that no church trustee should be eligible for re-elec- 
tion until at least one year shall have expired after 
the expiration of his term, that church treasurers all 
should be bonded and their books audited. 


In italics it lays down the principle that a minister 
must not direct the campaigns for raising money in 
the parish or even for budgéts in which his own salary 
is included. It says emphatically that “the modern 
tendency in church work is to merge all of the women’s 
organizations into one strong body.” 

Not every suggestion will work in every place. 
Not all the suggestions possible have been made. 
But the pamphlet is clear, concise and astonishingly 
complete. 

The pamphlet came out just as the church in 
Salem was holding its annual meeting. 

Judge Hill read it and told the meetmg he could 
not possibly accept re-election on the board for at 
least a year, because the pamphlet his committee 
backed advised against it. 

If the pamphlet does nothing else but get a large 
number of. equally useful men to follow Judge Hill’s 
example, it. will justify itself. This matter of new 
blood on boards is important. Of course we recognize 
the danger of the men staying on who everybody prays. 
will get off and the men getting off who everybody 
prays will stay on. The committee faced this and 
decided that, all things considered, the rule would work 
great good. 


ee 


LOOKING BACKWARD 

HE Boston Traveler publishes daily a column, 
al; “Through the Years.” 

It is interesting and profitable to look 
back sometimes and read the old news notes in the 
light of to-day. 

Two items appeared together recently under 
the heading, “Seventy-Five Years Ago—April 22, 
1851.” The first was: “Spain, European mails state, 
plans to stop the Cuban liberty spirit once for all, ete. 
Big expedition organizing despite violent opposition 
at home.” 

The second, which followed immediately, was: 
“Mr. Ballou’s church in School Street proving great 
success as a popular house of worship for all.” 

Dictators of one kind or another have planned 
many times to end the liberty spirit “‘once for all.” 

And churches have gone on preaching Chris- 
tianity and telling men to stand fast in the liberty 
by which Christ has set them free. 

Not for a moment d» we claim that Mr. Ballou’s 
School Street Church was the main factor in winning 
independence for Cuba. But we think it clearly 
established that Christianity has been and is to-day 
the great obstacle in the way of tyrannies, Fascist, 
socialist, monarchical and ecclesiastical. 

In the seventy-five years past, Mr. Ballou’s 
church has finished its work in School Street and 
moved on. It lives on another site and in another 
form. 

But if it had been blotted out, it would have been 
well worth all it cost of brain, of money, and of self- 
sacrifice. 

The years give us a perspective by which we can 
see what we are really for. 

Let us not be so pessimistic about closing or 
uniting churches, or about changing the forms and 
agencies through which we do our work. 
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Cruising Close By 


XXIV The Beginnings of the Christian Leader* 


Johannes 


MIN Boston, Massachusetts, there is a religious 
weekly called the Christian Leader. Sometimes 
we speak of it as “the official organ of the 
as Universalist Church.” That is not accurate, 
because, while it is tied up to the denomination of 
Christians called Universalists, it is owned actually 
by a corporation called the Universalist Publishing 
House. This corporation was organized to see that 
all profits from the paper and from books should go 
back to the denomination. They have done that and 
more. They have made up deficits. 

Half a century ago religious journalism was a 
profitable business. Half a century hence it may be 
profitable again. These things are apt to go in cycles. 
Nobody, however, has made any money out of the 
Christian Leader for years and no private individual 
ever will again. This is not a wail. It is a boast. 
Making money is honorable, but making money serve 
mankind is more honorable—especially in the projects 
which profess to be unselfish and which take the name 
Christian. 

The beginnings of the Christian Leader and the 
beginnings of the Universalist Church are rooted in 
the same social and theological conditions. 

There would be no Universalists to-day as a 
separate organized body of Christians if the Orthodox 
churches of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
had taught clearly the beliefs which many of them 
teach now. There would have been no need of Uni- 
versalists as a separate communion. Back in those 
days the hearts of many good people were cruelly 
torn by the teaching of an endless hell for the “un- 
saved.” Their heads gradually studied out backing 
for the protest of their hearts. Finally somebody 
discovered that in the first centuries of the Christian 
Church, some of the wisest and best leaders had taught 
that God would treat even the impenitent as a good 
father treats a foolish and rebellious child. In a day 
when authority counted for more than it does now, 
they discovered that they had the authority of men 
like Clement of Alexandria, Gregory of Nyssa, Origen 
and other men of that caliber. Then, like all groups 
of Christians, they turned to the Bible for authority 
and explained every text their own way. 

The best scholars to-day do not study the Bible 
as a collection of texts, but study the books as wholes 
and in connection with the period when they were 
written. But this can be said about the early Uni- 
versalist commentators on the Bible—the study of 
the sixty-six books of the Bible as wholes made clear 
the fact that the broad sweep of Bible teaching backs 
up powerfully the assertions that “‘God is love’ and 
that “love never fails.’ This was the great Uni- 
versalist assertion. To-day many churches fearlessly 
proclaim this as the essence of Christianity. They 


*This article and the ones to follow in the Cruising series 
are chapters of a book to be issued early in the autumn by the 
Murray Press, entitled ‘Cruising Cross Country,” by Johannes. 


sometimes teach it better than we do ourselves. They 
have more money, publish more books, and send out 
more missionaries. 
truth more than we do, because we know a few things 
we seldom talk about. We know that the clear vision 
which enables us to see the main thing about Christ, 
and the freedom to proclaim what we see, was bought 
with a price. Our fathers gave up precious associa- 
tions in the old churches, dear friends, the esteem of 
their neighbors, sometimes their livelihood, to combat 
cruel dogmas which made thousands of good people 
sad and even drove a few insane. 

We have discovered that all that this teaching 
about the Universal Fatherhood of God needs is a 
chance to be heard. Let it break into a closed mind 
and it becomes overwhelming in its influence. Once 
accepted it makes men determined to be brothers to 
one another, and to make the whole world a great 
brotherhood. Instead of influencing people to leave 
it all for God to do, it works just the other way. The 
people with the greatest faith in God as a Father 
work the hardest to do that Father’s will. 

Back in the 1770’s, when our first preachers were 
starting their work, back in the early 1800’s, when our 
greatest preachers were beginning, and the Uni- 
versalist Church already had grown to be a power, the 
things which prevented men accepting the Universal 
Fatherhood and the Universal Brotherhood as the 
heart of the gospel message were statements of belief 
called creeds. And back of the creeds was the feeling 
encouraged by most of the preachers, that to use one’s 
own mind on these problems was wizked and to stand 
out against the accredited teachers was disloyal. 
Worst of all, the early Universalists were called bad 
names, and good people were made to believe that 
Universalists were dangerous radicals and not re- 
spectable. For self-respecting, sensitive, intelligent, 
loving people to be spurned and ostracized as felons, 
when they are believing a good thing about God and 
not a bad thing, and trying to help, lift and comfort 
human beings instead of harming them, is a hard fate 
whether the thing happens in 1770, 1870, or 1926. 

Men said that Universalists had “‘a lax and easy 
gospel.””’ We seldom hear that now, although we 
recently published a letter quoting from a magazine 
article which characterized Universalist theology as 
“an itching acid blurring out the distinctions of 
eternal reward.’ The truth was that they had a 
harder, sterner gospel in some ways than the other 
churches. The Universalists taught that punishment 
was sure to follow the breaking of God’s law. Not 
even Christ could bear it for us. What we sowed we 
would be sure to reap. But they said that, as God 
is love, the punishments of God would be given in 
love, for a purpose, and that purpose to purify the 
soul. They believed in hell, but not endless hell. 
Some day, they declared, every man will come out 
of the flames of regret, remorse and suffering. When 
he does, whoever he may be, God will be like a Father 
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running to meet him and clasping him to a Father’s 
loving heart. Only lately an Orthodox minister re- 
marked that the only minister in the town who 
preached hell was the Universalist, because he was the 
only one who had a respectable hell to preach. 

In those days of theological conflict, back in the 
first half of the nineteenth century, Hosea Ballou 
became our great leade>. He was an original thinker. 
He did not accept as final even what the Universalists 
taught who had gone before him. He could disagree 
without getting mad. He could explain clearly and 
even simply what he believed. 

His greatest book, ‘““A Treatise on the Atone- 
ment,” published in 1805, probably had a wider in- 
fluence than any other religious book of that genera- 
tion. 

For Universalists the years immediately follow- 
ing the War of 1812-15 always will be memorable. 

Father John Murray, who more than any other 
one man may be called the founder of the denomina- 
tion, died in 1815. Hosea Ballou, who was to become 
Father Ballou and who more than any other man 
was to give shape and direction to our thought, be- 
gan his Boston ministry in 1817. 

Within two years he became an editor as wellasa 
preacher. Father Ballou and one of his devoted lay- 
men, Henry Bowen, on July 3, 1819, started the first 
permanent Universalist periodical. They called it 
the Uyiversaist Magazine. Ballou was editor and 
Bowen was publisher. It has passed through many 
changes of name. It has received a new influx of 
ideas and inspiration by absorbing other Universalist 
papers. It has had many publishers, many editors 
and many phases, but it has been the same paper for 
almost 107 years. 

Many of the denominations started papers about 
the same time. Our highly esteemed contemporary, 
the Congregationalist, is three and a half ‘years older 
than we are, having been started in January, 1816. 
The Herald of Gospel Liberty, now published at Day- 
ton, Ohio, the organ of the Christian Church, was 
started in 1808 at Portsmouth, N. H. There is dif- 
ference of opinion as to whether it is entitled to be 
called ‘‘the oldest religious weekly,” as there was a 
period of several years when it was not issued. At any 
rate it came out earlier than the rest of us, and to-day 
in Alva Martin Kerr has one of the best editors in 
the business. The Christian Register, Unitarian, 1821, 


Zion’s Herald, Methodist, 1822, the Baptist Watchman, 


1823, and the Christian Advocate, Methodist, 1825, 
all came along in the same decade with the Congrega- 
tionalist and the Christian Leader. 

The Christian Leader was started primarily to 
give Hosea Ballou a chance to circulate his sermons 
in print. It was the age of controversy. Hosea Bal- 
lou, modest though he was, did not have to take a 
back seat for any of the theological giants of the day. 

But the paper he founded expressed something 
It reflected tol- 
erance and a desire for unity. Those who think we are 
too broad in our views and too friendly with other 
churches, and who tell us to go back to the fathers, 
had better read this one of the fathers. 

On the cover page of Volume One, Number One, 
Ballou wrote: 


“Nor is it the intention of the Editor to exclude 
from this paper the views of those who may differ 
from him in opinion.” 

In recent months, when the Christian Leader has 
insisted so strongly that a great fundamental unity 
exists between many bodies of Christians who think 
themselves in opposition, it has had in mind those 
other words of Hosea Ballou also on that historic 
front page: 

“There are many reasons for apprehending that 
the greatest differences among religious peoples of 
different denominations owe their existence to a 
want of knowledge of each other’s views and argu- 
ments. . . . On the subjects of religion and morality 
Christian people of different persuasions would do 
well to interchange their views, freely commune with 
each other, and give and receive liberally and grate- 
fully. By such means the improper distance of feel- 
ing, so injurious to the Christian traveler, would 
soon lessen, unfriendly feelings would wear off and all 
parties find themselves united in the great interests 
of human happiness. That so much may be reason- 
ably expected from such means seems evident when 
we consider how near alike all denominations are on 
what they call pure religion and genuine morality.” 

Again, before he closed this first message “to 
the Patrons of the Universalist Magazine,” he de- 
fended the choice of this name for the paper although 
all Christians were to be invited to contribute to it. 
“This,”’ said he, “is what makes the true Universal- 
ist. The Universalist is no sectarian. The moment 
he excludes any denomination from any privilege 
he enjoys, he no longer is what he pretends to be. 
He keeps his eye on the Divine Master who is the 
same to all nations, to all sects, and to all denomi- 
nations. In Christ Jesus there is ‘neither Greek 
nor Jew, circumcision or uncircumcision, Barbarian, 
Seythian, bond nor free, but Christ is all and in 
alia 

Because any other course would be contrary to 
the genius of Universalism and the example of the 
fathers, the Christian Leader, that same old magazine 
under a new name, is committed to church unity. 

Beeause it realizes that unity is not the end but 
a means by which the Christian Church can make 
Christianity triumphant, the Christian Leader is just 
as definitely committed to building up a powerful 
Universalist Churzh. The editor knows that a union 
of ciphers means a cipher. We do not want to be a 
cipher. 

Hosea Ballou worked hard for the paper. He 
even wrote chymes for it becavse he was journalist 
enough to know that the first quality a paper has to 
have is interest.. If uninteresting and if not read 
he knew it might as well not be printed. 

When Thomas Whittemore, Hosea Ballou’s dear 
son in the ministry, was settled at Cambridgeport 
in 1828, he became an associate editor. When Hosea 
Ballou 2d (Dr. Ballou), was settled at Roxbury, he 
also became an associate. 

From that time on there were changes every few 
years. Two distinct streams eventually merged in 
the paper, and we believe that we see their influence. 
One came down the line of Thomas Whittemore, 
than whom a more valiant warrior never lived among 
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us. He was the theologian and controversialist. He 
held that the church and the doctrine were the im- 
portant things to emphasize. But another stream of 
influence just as distinct came down the line of Father 
Sylvanus Cobb, who held that the application of the 
gospel to moral and social problems was the true task 
of the paper. Whittemore started the Trumpet, 
and in his hands it was a real trumpet. Set at the 
head of the paper was the motto: “Blow ye the trum- 
pet in Zion and sound an alarm in my holy Jerusalem.” 
It was the theological alarm. Father Cobb called 
his paper the Christian Freeman, and espoused reform 
in education and temperance, took up the anti-slavery 
fight, and devoted himself to the interests of the home. 
Both the Trumpet, the paper of right-thinking, and 
the Freeman, the paper of right living and the social 
application of the gospel, were merged with the old 
Universalist Magazine, the paper of broad Christian 
insight and tolerance. If true to the fathers, the 
Christian Leader ought to reflect all these things. 

There have been distinguished men connected 
with this paper and those which are merged in its 
life. From Bisbee and George H. Emerson we go back 
through I. M. Atwood, a famous paragrapher, through 
Thayer and Paige, both scholars, through Quinby, 
and through T. J. Sawyer, to the men of a century 
and mo-e ago. 
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Great changes have come in religious journalism. 
When people say it was a pity to give up Universalist 
papers here and there over the country they are cor- 
rect. We would be stronger if we could have them all. 
But they were given up because they had to be given 
up. Times had changed. We had passed out of the 
period of controversy. Then the religious weekly be- 
came a family journal. 
children, farm notes, fashions for the housewife, 


general news as well as religious articles. This period — 
passed. A veritable deluge of periodicals came. The — 


religious weekly could not compete with high grade 
farm papers, high grade children’s papers, high grade 
fashion papers, etc. It wisely left that field. 

Finally it took what to us seems an impregnable 
position. It has become more truly than ever before 


in its history a journal of religion. It is the organ of — 


the church, but also more than that. When true to its 
highest possibilities, it is the organ of the Christian 
faith and the Christian way of life. 

Of the infinite possibilities before it along this 
line, of the need of ample support through personal 


“service, through subscriptions, endowed subscriptions, 


and other forms of endowment, we shall write in 
other articles. Enough to say here that in our opinion 
the great day of religious journalism is not in the past 
but in the future. 


The Romance of a Pioneer. 


XIV. A Few Testimonies 
Joseph Herry Crooker 


ie; %) URING 1922, Mrs. Crooker was evidently 
st 5 in a decline: no pain but increasing weak- 
2 @ &| ness (progressive muscular atrophy). She 
Iz ate and slept well. Until the middle of 
November, 1924, she was able on fair days to take 
walks of half a mile. Reading and letter writing 
ceased at Christmas. By New Year’s she needed a 
nurse. A decided collapse came April 1, after which 
body and mind rapidly failed. On April 21, 1925, 
she slipped away so peacefully that those watching 
could hardly tell when her breathing ceased. 

No reference will here be made to the scores of 
more intimate and personal letters which came. 
But to complete the story of her life a few extracts 
from others, which describe traits and qualities, will 
be given. 

A woman in Elgin, prominent in the Congrega- 
tional church, wrote: “I loved her, not only for her 
true worth as a woman of rare ability and usefulness 
through many years of service, but for her great heart 
of love that took me into her friendship from our 
first meeting. I have so wished that I could more 
nearly live up to her ideal and that I could have had 
more of her charming personality.’’ Two phrases 
used here—“‘her great heart of love,”’ and “her charm- 
ing personality’’—happily describe the central ele- 
ments in Mrs. Crooker’s life. 

A similar testimony came from a woman of un- 
usual worth, whom, as a babe, Mrs. Crooker had 
christened ‘“‘Florence’’ (her own name) at the parents’ 
request: “She has always been very close and helpful 


to me. I have always felt a tender gratitude for her 
because of her great friendship for my mother, whose 
guiding star she was. She still inspires me to be my 
best.”” Those last words emphasize the ambition 
of her life. 

A friend in Boston of position and culture, who 
long worked with Mrs. Crooker, wrote: “I consider 
it has been one of the greatest privileges of my life 
to have associated with such a wonderful woman and 
to have known her as I did.” A prominent business 
man of Boston recently wrote: “Contact with her, 
however brief, always made abright spot in life.” This 
ability to create and diffuse an atmosphere of bright 
hopefulness and good cheer was a quality in her 
character which Mrs. Crooker’s friends universally 
recognized and lovingly appreciated. 

A prominent Universalist minister, who as a 
young man was in her Chicago parish, pays this 
tribute to her: “What an active, helpful, devoted life 
she lived: full of loving services in complete disregard 
of self advantages. All who ever knew her have 
blessed her and will cherish her memory.”’ 

An eminent Chicago lawyer of fine legal and 
literary gifts, one of her ‘Englewood boys,” wrote: 
“For many years I have had the highest love and ad- 
miration for Mrs. Crooker. She was a woman of 
rare power and courage. Her strength was in her 
emotions, which are the moving forces of life.’’ 

A ministerial friend of long standing, in whose 
pulpit in Detroit she often preached while we resided 
in Ann Arbor, in the midst of distracting sight-seeing 
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| wrote from Paris: “Mrs. Crooker was a woman of 
remarkable ability and attainments, and her wide 
services in so many causes for human welfare will 
continue to be felt for years to come.” This reference 
to the breadth of her symoathies and her varied ac- 
tivities is fully justified by her life. 
One of Mrs. Crooker’s most devoted friends was 
Dr. Henry N. Couden, the blind chaplain of the 
House of Representatives for twenty-five years, like 
herself educated for the ministry at St. Lawrence 
_| University. While the guest of Dr. and Mrs. Couden 
in Washington, in 1917, she met there the son, the 


|| Rev. Wm. Couden, whom she had known for some 


years. He wrote of those days: ‘Mrs. Grooker was a 
source of inspiration, and within her wee sweetness 
and light. I look upon the visit she made to my father, 
when I was a member of the household, as a time of 
very great blessing to me.” 

A woman who took high rank in biology at Ann 
Arbor and who now occupies a prominent place in 
the Agricultural Department at Washington, wrote: 
_ “To few is given as great a gift of making and holding 
friends as Mrs. Crooker, whom I have long loved as 
my ‘second mother.’ As clear in my mind as though 
it had happened yesterday is the memory of my first 
talk with her when I went to her so perplexed and 
almost in despair, and found her so sympathetic re- 
specting my religious troubles, so kind and compre- 
hending. She carried me through a very difficult 
experience in my life, and what she did for me she 
must have done for hundreds of other young people.”’ 
The term, “second mother,” implies a touching tribute. 

The spring of 1921, Mrs. Crooker and I spent 
in starting a Unitarian church in Knoxville, Tenn. 
We were there only three months, but she gathered 
about her quite a group of women, including some of 
the most prominent in the city. The friendships 
which she made illustrated her capacity to interest 
superior people in liberal religion. A university pro- 
fessor, who was the leader of our society, sent this 
statement: “Last Sunday, our minister used the time 
in paying a most touching tribute to Mrs. Crooker, for 
which we who knew her were very grateful. His words 
gave us a clearer view than we previously had of her 
active and fruitful life.” 

During the half ‘year (1916-1917) that we spent 
in Oberlin, Mrs. Crooker “‘fell in love’ with a woman 
who had graduated from the noble institution there, 
and then had been for many years one of its prominent 
professors. Her words have especial interest on 
account of her wide experience and wise judgment: 
“T loved Mrs. Crooker for many things: among others, 
for her eager enthusiasm, her buoyant ardor, her 
_ almost instinctive sympathy, her remarkable capacity 
for making friends, and, may I add, her lovely, danc- 
ing eyes. Her memory will always be precious to 
me.” 

While the associate minister of the Every Day 
Church (Boston, 1895-1896), Mrs. Crooker became 
acquainted with a woman of large experience in 
the newspaper world, who, out of a long and intimate 
friendship, wrote this estimate of her character: 
“She was and will always remain one of the dominat- 
ing influences of my life. The pride I have had in 
her friendship has had no parallel. It has always 
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been one of my proudest as well as one of my most 
cherished possessions. She was a rare soul, so vigor- 
ous, so loyal, so all-embracing in her love of good and 
her passion for justice; so capable, so daring in her 
advocacy of what seemed right, and with all so human- 
ly tender. Hers was a personality so majestic and 
inspiring on the one hand and so simply sweet and 
gracious on the other hand, that one can never pass 
from under her helpful influence.” 

A superior high school teacher, a woman of une 
usual grace and scholarship, while doing post gradu- 
ate work at Ann Arbor, came into our congregation. 
She and Mrs. Crooker became warm friends and it 
was finally decided that she study for the ministry at 
Canton, where Mrs. Crooker graduated. She preached 
at Hingham, Massachusetts, until poor health com- 
pelled-her to leave the pulpit. Her tribute describes 
a quality already emphasized: ‘Of her many gifts, I 
put first her gift of making friends. I never met any 
other woman so beloved by people of all ages and all 
classes. The students at Michigan University adored. 
her; the young people in Jamaica Plain showed a 
most affectionate loyalty toward her; the overworked 
folks of Hingham would go miles to hear her preach.”’ 

Mrs. Crooker and I spent parts of two winters 
(19238 and 1924) in Berea, Kentucky. She became 
deeply interested in that great institution, Berea 
College. She warmly appreciated the work which 
President Wm. G. Frost (and his capable wife) did 
for thirty years in creating that unique college: both 
so wise in planning and so effective in execution, 
large minded and noble hearted. While visitors there,. 
they showed their interest in Mrs. Crooker in many 
ways. They united in this message: “You have a 
right to great satisfaction in her most noble character 
and unusual achievements.” ; 

Out of her interest in Berea College, she estab- 
lished a scholarship for proficiency in Home Eco- 
nomics, to be given annually to some young woman 
from a mountain home in that region. From the 
first student to hold that scholarship came this testi- 
mony: “I learned to love Mrs. Crooker when you were 
in Berea. Since I met her I have led a new life. Her 
spirit has urged me to do my best in everything I 
undertake. I wish I could have known her long be- 
fore. It seems such a short time since we met in 
Berea, but in that brief period I have found a friend- 
ship that has given me new ideals and a new power 
to live a better life.” 

I know of no stronger evidence of Mrs. Crooker’s 
remarkable regenerative influence than the tender 
tribute of this young woman, who, going to Berea from 
a rural Kentucky home and meeting her during only 
three brief calls, was so profoundly impressed that her 
whole being was awakened to nobler impulses and 
given power to live a new ilfe. 

In closing this brief Appreciation of Mrs. Crooker, 
I may be permitted to add my own testimony out 
of a period of nearly thirty years of married life. 
And it will be similar to that of the Berea student. 
In all our long and various associations, there never 
was a moment when her presence failed to discourage 
any and every unworthy impulse, while her gracious 
influence was a constant challenge to better conduct 
and more loyal service to God and man. 
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The Birmingham Convention 
Mary Slaughter 


SHE quadrennial convention of the Interna- 

| tional Council of Religious Education opened 
Monday evening, April 12, in Birmingham, 
gl} ‘the magic city of the South.” 

As the curtains parted on the immense stage of 
the splendid new municipal auditorium, the entire 
audience applauded in delighted appreciation of the 
stage setting. More than one hundred singers from 
the city choirs occupied the stage. Above them, 
stretched across the front, flamed the convention 
motto: ‘Building Together a Christian Citizenship.” 

Prof. H. Augustine Smith, of Boston University, 
was at his his best in the “Fine Arts” worship program 
which occupied the first halfhour. Such programs were 
a feature of each opening session of the Convention. 

Dr. H. E. Dillard, successful and well-beloved 
pastor of the South Side Baptist Church, expressed 
the sentiments of the city when he said: ‘‘You are 
well come, and you are welcome. You are welcome 
because you stand for religious education. I have 
long observed that ignorance and dogmatism and 
intolerance go together. Any man’s heart is too small 
which leaves out any part of the world. Any pro- 
gram is too small which leaves out any nation.” 

In responding to the welcomes extended, Dr. 
Arlo Ayres Brown, president of the University of 
Chattanooga, spoke of the present program of the 
church, saying: “Indefiniteness is one of the greatest 
sins of the Christian worker. We must justify our 
work by an advance, or make room for others who will 
do so.” 

Many people will recall that Dr. Brown, despite 
his connection with an Orthodox college in the state 
of Tennessee, has declared himself boldly as opposed 
to the anti-evolution laws which his state has passed. 
He is an outstanding leader of progressive liberal 
thought in the South. 

The purpose and work of the organization was 
reviewed by President Thompson in his address. He 
stated that in religious education “the morning of 
opportunity is just dawning—the day of decision has 
arrived. The purpose of the International Council is 
to remove spiritual illiteracy. The Sunday school 
forces have been the forerunners of much of the unity 
of heart of the denominations. The issue of Protes- 
tantism in the future will be largely determined by 
the Sunday school.” His especial plea was that the 
Sunday school teaching keep oace with other teach- 
ing, and that less indifference on the part of the church 
to the Sunday school problems be shown. 

It is not possible to mention the abundance of 
inspiring addresses which followed from day to day. 

Prof. Luther Weigle of Yale, having as his sub- 
ject, “What Is Religious Education,’ spoke in his 
customary clear, forceful manner. “The supreme 
purpose of religious education,” he asserted, “‘is so 
to reveal the univers? and the power of God to chil- 
dren that they s1 ll thus acquire their deepest and 
most lasting motives. A further purpose is so to 
reveal Jesus Christ to children that he shall command 
their admiration and respect.”’ 


The more decidedly orthodox and evangelistic 
attitude was emphasized by Prof. W. T. Thompson 
of Union Theological Seminary of Richmond, in his 
discussion period which followed Dr. Weigle, when he 
declared that “religious education needs not merely 
to present ideals which are high because taught by 
Jesus, but ideals taught by Jesus as the son of 
God.” 

Dean Walter S. Athearn of Boston University, 
speaking on ‘‘Protestantism’s Contribution to Charac- 
ter Building in a Democracy,” after saying that the 
free schools were the great Protestant contributien, 
stressed the things which religious education can do 
which the public schools can not. In his opinion the 
public school curriculum is centered in the social and 
biological sciences, and materialistic and naturalistic 
interpretations of the universe are given, dominating 
college teaching and the text-book writers. 

In passing it might be of interest to note that the 
newspapers, ever alert for sensationalism, came out 
in such glaring headlines as: “Fundamentalism De- 
fended. Modern Science Accused of a False View of 
Nature.” 

Certainly one of the foremost leaders at the Con- 
vention was Dr. Joseph M. Artman of the Chicago 
University Divinity School. In several addresses he 
challenged his audience with clear thinking and 
fearless speaking. From a survey of twenty-five 
American colleges he declared that the American 
youth are seeking a new life, but are doubtful as to 
whether we can show the way. “The chief business 
of any teacher of religion is to introduce the student 
to the living of this life adequate to the day in which 
we live.” 

Again speaking before the young people’s work 
division on ““The Responsibility of High Schools and 
Colleges for Interpreting Christianity to Youth,” 
he said, ‘No one can call himself a real religious person 
who dodges the issues of the world in which he lives.” 
Mentioning the “‘bugaboo of science’ he asserted that 
science means the gathering of facts and applying 
them to the situation, and that we are not on our job 
as Christians unless we are doing this. 

Dr. William S. Bovard, speaking on ‘‘The Teach- 
ing Ministry of the Church,” delivered one of the 
ablest and most inspiring addresses of the Conven- 
tion. 

“Formerly,”’ he said, ‘‘we were more concerned 
about destiny than character. Character is not a be- 
quest but a conquest. Teachers must recognize that 
they must begin at the beginning of unitary life. If 
Christian teachers are to make good they must teach 
as having authority. Only authority to-day is not ex- 
ternal, but the consciousness of the presence of God. 
The Christian teacher must be a world-Christian. 
Hither we must learn to live together as brothers and 
sisters, or else put a period or exclamation point at 
the end of civilization.” 

“Tf Christianity is to influence our world it must 
direct its thinking, must appeal to our idealism and 
must enlist powers and energies of our world,” Dr. 
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A. W. Fortune stated in his address. Again he spoke 
truly when he said that “the greatest need is a revival 
of religious education which will reach from minister 
down through the beginners’ department. 

A vast audience listened to the address of Miss 
Mary McSkimmon, president of the National Educa- 
tion Association, when she spoke on “The Spiritual- 
izing of Public Education.” 

An unusual departure on the part of the program 
committee provided a morning for the discussion of 
the layman’s part in building a Christian citizenship. 
Such subjects as ‘‘Consecrated Money,” “Better 
Buildings and Equipment for Church Schools,” ““The 
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Laymen’s Responsibility for Religious Education,’’ 
and ““The Laymen’s Leadership of Youth,” were dis- 
cussed by heading business men of the country who 
are also enlisted in the work of the church. 

Throughout the convention there was a definitely 
hopeful, markedly constructive, forward look. There 
were occasional notes of conservatism which were 
expressed or implied in the theology of the speakers. 

But theology was not stressed. Over and above 
everything else, the task before us was the theme of 
the program, expressed indeed in the words of the 
convention slogan, “Building Together a Christian 
Citizenship.” 


Military Training Pro and Con 


H. E. Benton 


REIN Feb. 12 a letter was sent to our ministers 
Wi propounding the following questions: 

What will be the effect of universal 
mK} military training on: 

1. Our youth? Their moral character; their 
world outlook; their Christianity? 

2. The nation itself? Will it tend to make us 
more isolated mentally; will we become militarized; 
more nationalistic, imperialistic; more or less willing 
to co-operate with other nations? Will it strengthen 
the hold of war psychology, 7. e., that war is the only 
means of settling international disputes? 

38. World peace? How will other nations view 
this policy; what will they do in response; will it 
mean more preparedness everywhere? Will it tend to 
perpetuate the old vicious circle—preparedness, war, 
fear, hatred, preparedness, etc? 

Readers of the Christian Leader may be interested 
in excerpts from the replies. (If those who wrote me 
are a cross section of our ministry then the opinion 
is about equally divided.) 

“T want to be reported as one who is decidedly op- 
posed to such training. Americans must be on guard 
to-day to prevent our public schools from being ex- 
ploited by militarists and others.” 

“Under most cases I believe military training for 
our young men would be one of the best things they 
could have for their own development; and it would 
certainly be splendid and humane for the military de- 
fense of our country should any such unfortunate 
occasion arise.” 

“YT am opposed to universal military training 
and opposed to its introduction in any public high 
schools. I would not advocate it in any school.” 

“Personally I can see no harm coming from a 
reasonable amount of military training in our col- 
leges. I am, however, thoroughly opposed to com- 
pulsory training along this line.”’ 

“You can not do too much to ‘debunk’ the mili- 
tarists to suit me. I can not see for the life of me why 
an educated man thinks we need military training of 
our youth in any school or college. We need such 
preparation just as much as a cat needs two tails. 
Never again can I be hoodooed on war.” 

“As I understand it, military training does not 
make our young men soldiers, but only possible sol- 
diers. It is not like the military service of the Euro- 


pean nations, actual service in the army. I believe 
peace can be quite as well secured by being prepared 
for war, in the sense of training our young men im 
the art, as by presenting to other nations a spectacle 
of helplessness. As for their Christianity, I like the 
old saying, “Trust in Providence and keep your powder 
dry! ”? 

“The country has sucvived without universal 
military training in the past, and the danger is not 
such but we can avoid it in the future. Many of our 
high schools do lack proper gymnasiums and para- 
phernalia in giving our youth proper physical training 
that will insure them good health. Let us correct 
this oversight in our program to maintain peace, and 
the war lords won’t have a leg to stand on.”’ 

“T am for the Kingdom of God on earth, which» 
is as much as to say that I am for peace always and 
everywhere, which is the same as saying that I am 
opposed to the military spirit, to military training 
and to military preparation of any kind.” 

“Military training will be of value to our youth 
and therefore of inestimable benefit to our nation. 
It will not make us militaristic, nor more isolated 
mentally, nor imperialistic, nor less willing to co- 
operate with other nations. If it makes us more 
nationalistic that is worth while. It is not likely to: 
strengthen the belief that war is the only means of 
settlng international disputes, but it will strengthen 
our nation if war does become the only means of 
settling any international dispute.” 

“Team Work with your letter on military training 
came to hand this a. m., and I read it out loud to the 
good wife, who bristled like a mother hen with a brood 
of chicks. She wants me to tell you she is against 
compulsory military training to the core and will 
do all she can against it. . . . As far as I can give it, 
my influence will be against military training and 
against preparation for war.” 

“Military training is a good thing for the mam 
trained. It increases his sense of responsibility, exact- 
ness and efficiency. A moderate amount of military 
training in all institutions of learning, for both sexes, 
would tend to promote thoughtfulness, responsibility 
and clear thinking, and would tend to promote anti- 
war feeling. I think any bill against the present 
quantity of military training is a mistake.” 

“Certainly I am utterly disgusted with the 
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struggles of the militarists to force military training 
upon our schools. But I think that the more they 
say the worse they appear.”’ 

“To my mind the question we have here is at once 
one of the most vital as it is one of the most urgent 
before our country. Military training in the schools 
is so intimately bound in with the question of world 
relations that we can not be indifferent to its sig- 
nificance. And when such training is made compul- 
sory it seems to run counter to the rightful freedom 
of the student as to his studies and ideals. The church 
and the ministry can, in conscience and in the pres- 
ence of a fair enlightenment, remain mute no longer. 
Our Christianity and our civilization are in fact chal- 
lenged by the forces of militarism to-day.” 

“No sir, till I meet with a great change of heart 
I shall never take the stand you are taking... . 
‘Solomon was rich and wise to maintain a big army 
-and no man troubled him; Croesus was also rich but 
had no army to protect him. See the difference. 
Jesus tells us to. be ready for what may be expected of 
us. It is every man’s duty to be ready to defend his 
country. I would rather sign my name to approve 
the idea of every young man taking military training 
so as to know which end of a gun to take hold of. I 
am not a pacifist. There will always be Kaisers. 
-Get ready for them and they will let us alone.”’ 

From one enthusiastic “‘pro’’ I will not quote, as 
he did not sign his name. 

As this is a matter which is the concern of all, 
whether laity or ministers, I solicit its thoughtful con- 
sideration, and will gladly welcome any contributions 
to the discussion which any may care to send me. 
‘One minister writes that the questions are disquiet- 
ing. I certainly hope they are. How can any of us 
rest quietly while such a maniac as Mars is still alive 
‘and endowed apparently with more than the agility 
and ingenuity of a Houdini so that he can extricate 
himself from any strait-jacket and rage forth to 
destroy and ravage and slay! 

There are two questions that thrust themselves 
constantly into my mind and that will not down: 

1. Has the United States, if an expression ap- 
propriate to the season may be used, muffed the ball 
that was batted into its hands by the whole world at 
the conclusion of the Great War? 

2. Are we asa nation doing our part now to hasten 
the day when the world will be plunged into a worse 
hell than that of 1914-1918? 

Who will tell us the answer? 

At the conclusion of the War of 1812 there were 
men of a certain bent of mind who, seeing the long 
exposed frontier between our country and Canada 
and apprehensive of its defenselessness and openness 
to attack, inaugurated a campaign for preparedness, 
declaring that we must protect ourselves from possible 
invasion. 

But, certain other minds rejoined, such fortifica- 
tions and military preparations will be a constant 
source of friction and danger; if they are there they 
will be used. Now is the time to secure protection 
through disarmament. As a result an agreement 
was signed by Great Britain and the United States 
to keep that frontier forever unfortified. 

It seems that there was an opportunity wisely 


improved. Would a preparedness program taking 
form in forts and bristling cannon have afforded any 
better protection and promised any better feeling? 
Canada and the United States have had their disputes, 
but not in over a hundred years has a gun been fired 
across that frontier. If the guns had been there in 
great foree—I wonder! 

I have a feeling that following the Great War an 
opportunity almost identical confronted us, and into 
the hands of the United States was given the privilege 
of carrying to the nations of the earth the spirit of 
the same proposition that was made to the British 
representative more than a hundred years ago, a 
proposition that took form in that treaty that has 
kept the peace through all these years. 

Was it not possible for the United States, the 
strongest, the wealthiest, the most influential nation 
in the world, to say to the war-worn and war-torn 
nations: “The way of great armaments is not the way 
to peace and prosperity and security for any of us. 
Come, let us all together agree to demilitarize our 
frontiers and to establish compacts of peace.” 

A fantastic, utopian, visionary, impractical dream, 
some may say. Perhaps, but how do you know? 
The picture of that long frontier and the thought of 
the century of peace persist in my mind. Is there 
no object lesson in that for the world to-day? Is the 
Kingdom of Peace near at hand and we have no eyes 
to see it? 

I believe we missed a profoundly promising op- 
portunity; we took the path which the militarists of a 
century ago sought, but which was blocked by wiser 
minds. Hardly had the roar of the exploding shells 
across the sea passed away than on this side the At- 
lantic there arose the insistent clamor of those who 
cried (as did their ancestors a century before): ‘“‘We 
must be better prepared. This war has shown that 
we are exposed to grave dangers. We are open to 
attack and we must be thoroughly prepared.”” And 
forthwith the campaign for preparedness vas; in full 
swing and it has continued with unabated vigor. 

Is it not true that our nation is more militarized 
than at any period of peace in its whole history? The 
militarists have sold their idea, and more and more 
pressure for military defense is being exerted. Of that 
effort have been born the National Defense Test 
Day, the summer training camps, the R. O. T. C., 
all of which are the outgrowth of the National De- 
fense Act of 1916, re-enacted in 1920, and the true 
import of which probably very few citizens really 
appreciate. 

What will be the outcome of it all? We claim 
not to believe in war; we declare that our intentions 
are the most pacific in the world; but if, while we do 
hold the olive branch in one hand and the other is filled 
with high explosives, with big guns and battleships 
and bombing planes, and reeks of poison gas the while 
it scatters propaganda in support of plans for universal 
military training and the like, who will believe us? 

At least the nations will be in the position of the 
man who was fearful of a dog barking rather threat- 
eningly. ‘Don’t be afraid of him. Don’t you see 
he is wagging his tail?’ protested his fond owner. 
“Yes, but he is barking with the other end, and I 
don’t know which end to believe.’’ Or perhaps the 
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nations might quote to us the words,” Your life speaks 
so loud I can not hear what you say.” 

Some there are even among our own citizens who 
are declaring that the United States is the greatest 
obstacle to world peace to-day. I confess that a 
shaft of apprehension and dismay thrusts itself into 
my soul. Not only do I fear we have missed a great 
opportunity to be the great protagonist for peace, but 
I feel well nigh sure that we are being forced along 
the old beaten path that for ages has resounded with 
the rumble of guns and the shuffle of marching feet, 
getting ready, getting ready, ever getting ready for 
the war that will come sooner or later. 

Father in Heaven, is this the best we can do? 
Are military training and the rest of our schemes for 
war preparation the only answer we have to the 
problem of human need? Have we no other key to 
the door of human harmony? Have we not learned 
that this bloody key never has unlocked that door and 
never will? 

As I have read these letters which advocate a more 
or less compulsory system of military training (and 
may I add that in nearly every instance the writer 
has expressed himself in most friendly fashion), I 
confess I find myself more convinced than ever that 
this is not the way we as Christians, as Universalists, 
have to go 2f we are ever to bring peace on earth and 
good-will among men. 

Some speak of a “reasonable amount’”’ of such 
training. But what is a reasonable amount? It 
reminds me of the definition of “enough” as being 
something more than we have. 

Will it stop before we have such training universal 
and compulsory in high schools as well as colleges? 
That means a Prussianized nation. Who can desire 
that? 

Some one may say: ‘‘You take it too seriously; 
the training received doesn’t make soldiers; it is just 
training in citizenship and physical well being.” Then 
why have it military? The exercise and the citizen- 
ship can surely be imparted through civilian chan- 
nels. Is this the only interest of the War Department? 
Is not their concern that this drill and this subserv- 
ience to the military arm of the Government do 
sell the idea of preparedness, and that is the end in 
view? Do we wish our youth reared in an atmos- 
phere which will cause them to accept the idea that 
war is inevitable and customary and glorious? 

But, it is urged, the military authorities have little 
real influence in this country; this free people will 
_ never permit itself to be militarized. Not conscious- 

ly, but note this little straw which may indicate 
how the wind blows: In a certain college where mili- 
tary training is compulsory a young man got permis- 
sion to post an announcement of a “peace” meeting. 
Four weeks later he sought permission to post a 
similar notice. He was told to see the commandant 
of the local R. O. T. C. The young man pressed for 
an explanation, and was at last told: “The com- 
manding officer secured permission from university 
Officials to decide what notices for students coming 
from without shall go upon the school bulletin board. 
Your poster must be passed upon by the major.” 
To me that situation is eloquent and portentous. 
It reveals the spirit behind this drive; it foretells 


what would happen if all our colleges should have 
compulsory training. What chance would advocates 
of peace have under such conditions? Do you ap- 
prove such censorship by military authorities? 

One writer rejoices because such training will 
promote nationalism, which is much needed, so he 
believes. But what form of nationalism? There isa 
type that is most dangerous to the peace of the world. 
It cries, “My country right or wrong,” its slogan is 
“America first;” its policy is isolation; its spirit is 
that of superiority, its objective self-interest. Of 
such nationalism we have too much already, I fear. 
At least it stands squarely in the path of interna- 
tionalism, and under its spell world peace has no more 
chance than a rose in a heavy frost. 

One says we must take some risks, and he sees 
less in a moderate amount of preparedness. But does 
preparation for war ensure safety? Such preparation 
does not prevent war. It may postpone it, but in that 
case the explosion when it does come is intensified 
jn the degree to which the preparations have been 
developed. 

Some there are to-day who declare with Lord 
Bryce, “We must destroy war or war will destroy us.” 
Others scout the idea as a baseless fear. 

And yet history tells us that every great civiliza- 
tion—of which the world has had many, and all ap- 
parently as stable as our own—has struck the tobog- 
gan slide to ruin largely through the destructiveness 
of war. 

Another war would certainly be a calamity 
from the mere thought of which we shrink. Can we 
face the prospect with equanimity? Can we rest 
easy in our minds knowing that we are now going the 
way which surely will sometime plunge us into the 
catastrophe? And the “war lords,” as some call 
them, do not deny it. Often the military leaders say: 
“Another war? Of course there will be another war; 
our only safety is to provide for it.”’ 

I do not believe it is necessary, but I believe it 
is inevitable if we continue to follow the way in which 
we have set our feet at present. And I further believe 
that the risk for our own country’s welfare involved 
in that way is far greater than we should incur were 
we to turn our backs on preparedness and all its works, 
and say to the nations, “Come with us and we will 
find-the way to peace.” I am sure that it is not yet 
too late to bring this to pass. The other way is perdi- 
tion. Bear in mind, as Professor Shotwell has often 
said, that the development of the engines of destruc- 
tion has now reached such a point that war has be- 
come uncontrollable. Let it once start and victors 
and vanquished are involved in the fatal debacle. 

Which would afford the greate> risk, to say to the 
world, ‘““We are preparing to fight to settle disputes 
when fighting seems to us to be necessary,” or “We 
will make treaties with all nations whereby we shall 
agree to refer all such disputes to the International 
Court of Justice?” To me there is no doubt as to 
the answer; consequently to me there is no question 
as to whither common sense, true patriotism and 
Christianity lead us. 

Perhaps, as Edwin Markham says: 

“We need the faith to go a path untrod, 
The power to ke alone and vote with God.” 
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Our Prayers Together 


Carol T. Restall 


HOME 


“Stay, stay at home, my heart, and rest; 
Home-keeping hearts are happiest.” 


Sunday 

Let every day be Mother’s Day! 
Make roses grow along her way 

And beauty everywhere. 
Oh, never let her eyes be wet 
With tears of sorrow or regret, 

And never cease to care! 
Come, grown up children, and rejoice 
That you can hear your mother’s voice! 


Let every day be Mother’s Day! 
With love and roses strew her way, 

And smiles of joy and pride! 
Come, grown up children, to the knee 
Where long ago you used to be, 

And never turn aside; 
Oh, never let her eyes grow wet 
With tears, because her babes forget. 

Edgar Guest. 


Heavenly Father, we thank Thee to-day for the 
manifold incarnation of Thyself in the hearts of all 
true mothers. We have known the magic charm of 
mother love and it relates us anew to Thee. We 
thank Thee, our Father, for all the sweet memories of 
the past. Wilt Thou bless our mother! Crown her 
with long life and happy days and the sweet con- 
sciousness of having ministered in love. Amen. 

George L. Perin. 


Monday 


Tell me, gentle traveler who hast wandered 
through the world, and seen the sweetest roses blow, 
and the brightest gliding rivers—of all thine eyes 
have seen, which is the fairest land? Shall I tell thee, 
child, where Nature is most blessed and fair? It is 
where those we love abide. The space may be small, 
but it is more ample than kingdoms; it may be a 
desert, but through it runs the river of Paradise, and 
there are the enchanted bowers. 

From the Persian. 


“Our Father, Thou hast implanted in our hearts 
the love of home; may we so cherish that love that to 
old and young alike it may be as a guiding star, bring- 
ing thoughts of beauty and purity, peace and happi- 
ness—a hallowing influence over our lives wherever 
we may be. Be with us here in this earthly home, and 
help us to consecrate our lives to Thy service. Amen.” 


Tuesday 


’Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 

Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home; 

A charm from the skies seems to hallow us there, 

Which sought through the world is ne’er met with elsewhere. 


An exile from home, splendor dazzles in vain, 
Oh give me my lowly thatched cottage again; 
The birds singing gaily, that came at my call, 
Give me them, and that peace of mind dearer than all. 
J. Howard Payne. 


O God, our Heavenly Father, we thank Thee for 
the blessings of home, for the shelter, safety, and hal- 
lowed associations of our domestic habitation; for the 
sympathy and helpfulness of family relationships. 
Help us, we pray Thee, to make ours an ideal house- 
hold, bright with cheerfulness, an exemplification of 
Christian faith and hope. May the happiness of all 
be the object of each. To that end help us to be 
patient toward one another, kind and forgiving. We 
thank Thee for the bright assurance that beyond the 
fading scenes of this life there is, awaiting us, an 
eternal abiding place in a “continuing city’? whose 
maker and builder is God, where the shadows of our 
present life shall forever flee away. Amen. 

Charles Conklin. 


Wednesday 
Home’s not merely four square walls. 
Though with pictures hung and gilded: 
_ Home is where affection calls 
Filled with shrines the heart hath builded. 


Home! go watch the faithful dove 
Sailing ’neath the heaven above us; 

Home is where there’s one to love, 
Home is where there’s one to love us. 


Home’s not merely roof and room, 
Needs it something to endear it; 
Home is where the heart can bloom, 
Where there’s some kind lip to cheer it. 
Charles Swain. 


O Thou from whom every family in heaven and 
on earth is named, we thank Thee for the courage 
which comes from the thought that our loved ones 
believe in us; for the enlargement of our life made 
possible in their service. Renew our love, if it has 
grown careless or cold, and purge us from all self- 
ishness that we may be more loyal to those whom 
Thou hast given us. Give us a vision of what our 
home should mean. From the shelter which it gives 
and in the strength which it supplies, send us forth 
daily to battle for all good things. Amen. 

Edwin R. Smith. 


Thursday 


When day is done and the night slips down, 
And I’ve turned my back on the busy town, 
And come once more to the welcome gate 
Where the roses nod and the children wait, 
I tell myself as I see them smile, 

That life is good and its tasks worth while. 


When day is done and I reach my gate, 
I come to a realm where there is no hate, 
For here, whatever my worth may be, 
Are those who cling to their faith in me; 
And with love on guard at my humble door, 
I have all that the world has struggled for, 
Edgar Guest. 


We bless Thee for our dear ones, folded in our 
arms, sheltered underneath our roof, fed with the toil 
of our hands or our heads, for those who are bone of 
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our bone, and flesh of our flesh, and those others not 
less who are soul of our soul. We thank Thee for these 
dear affections whereby the earth blossoms like a rose. 
We remember these joys Thou givest us, and while 
we taste them we pray that our hearts may be filled 
with bounty towards all, and we may do good accord- 
ing to the measure of the strength which Thou givest 
us. Amen. 
. Theodore Parker. 


Friday 
At sunset, when the rosy light was dying 
Far down the pathway of the west, 
I saw a lonely dove in silence flying, 
To be at rest. 


Pilgrim of air, I cried, could I but borrow 
Thy wandering wings, thy freedom blest, 

I’d fly away from every careful sorrow, 
And find my rest. 


But when the dusk a filmy veil was weaving, 
Back came the dove to seek her nest 

Deep in the forest where her mate was grieving, 
There was true rest. 


Peace, heart of mine! No longer sigh to wander; 
Lose not thy life in fruitless quest. 
There are no happy islands over yonder; 
Come home and rest. 
Henry Van Dyke. 


“O God of light and life, more precious than the 
outward world are the blessings of our homes, of the 


love of friends and kindred, parents and children. 
Grant that our gladness may fill us with pure desire 
to live our lives worthily, to put them to such use that, 
blessing us, they may bless others also. Through the 
love of those dear to us may we be led to a truer under- 
standing of Thy heavenly love and of those deep things 
of the Spirit which are the most sacred of all Thy gifts. 
Amen.” 


Saturday 

If you ask, ‘‘Is home a moral anchor?” I answer, 
“Yes, and one that not one man in a million can afford 
to get along without.” Is it a place of rest? Yes,a 
place of rest. It ought to be needed by every man 
who is seriously engaged with the work of life—a re- 
treat from the world’s criticisms, a retreat from the 
world’s weariness and strife, to a place where sym- 
pathy is, where peace reigns, and where refreshment 
is sure to be found. All that it is, and a thousand 
times more, where the home is dominated by sym- 
pathy and love. 

George L. Perin. 

“Our Father, we thank Thee for Thy many gifts 
to us, and all Thy loving care. Help us each to do our 
part in making our home a haven of peace for the 
weary, and for those oppressed by life’s conflicts; a 
place wherein all may feel Thee very near, and from 
which we may go forth into the world with a renewed 
strength and courage to do according to Thy will. 
Amen.” 


Is the Church Afraid? 


Laura B. Galer 


=) CREED and a challenge—that was the fruit 
B| of the first two days of the Quadrennial 
Convention of the International Council of 
=2} Religious Education at Birmingham. The 
theme for the week, ‘Building a Christian Citizen- 
ship,’ gave form in the addresses of the first day to 
statements of faith in the universal Fatherhood of 
God as fundamental to Christian citizenship, faith in 
spiritual kinship as the source of human brotherhood. 

“Without the universal Fatherhood of God there 
is to-day no brotherhood of man,” said Bishop Dobbs 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church South. 

“What is the purpose of the church?” asked Dr. 
W. S. Bovard, Secretary of the Methodist Board of 
Education. “It is to achieve a Christian brotherhood 
of all peoples who are now, in our own time, on the 
earth. The world to-day is so small that the Christian 
teacher must be a world-Christian, even though he 
lives in an obscure village; we must all learn to live 
together in -the spirit of Christ as one brotherhood, 
or put a period—an exclamation point—to civiliza- 
tion.” 

Dr. Thompson, of Union Seminary, Richmond, 
told a dramatic story of receiving a person of national 
honor, a Chinaman, and a washerwoman into the 
church at the same service. “The ground at the foot 
of the cross is level,” he cried. 

Man’s brotherhood based on a common heritage 
from God, a common hope in Christ, was the faith ex- 
pressed in speech and song. The challenge was the 


situation that confronted three thousand delegates. 
In a small section at one end of the balcony sat seven 
negroes. Following Southern custom, the Council 
had announced that at the Birmingham convention 
negro delegates would be segregated. These seven 
have listened to addresses on Brotherhood; they 
have joined in singing, 


“In Christ there is no East nor West, 
In him no South nor North, 

But one great fellowship of love 
Threughout the whole wide earth.” 


That little company, the few who chose to accept an 
invitation to segregated internationalism, have been 
a silent challenge to the honesty of the church. 

The challenge has been spoken. 

“The chief business of teachers of religion is 
introducing pupils to Jesus’ way of approaching actual 
situations. It is the business of the church to make 
heroes, to enlist youthful and adult lives in solving 
the great fundamental issue of this, our own day,” 
declared Professor Artman of Chicago University. 
“Religion exists for the purpose of making you ade- 
quate for living in this time.” 

“Christianity must challenge the spirit of the 
age, must present a program that will catch the 
spirit of youth,” was the burden of Dr. Fortune, pas- 
tor of Central Christian Church, Lexington. “At 
present in national and international relations the 
church does not represent Christ. India and China, 
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looking for leadership, have learned to distinguish 
between Christianity and Christ; they reject the 
former but accept the latter. The church must be 
more concerned about life if it is to present an ade- 
quate challenge to idealistic youth, for youth is sus- 
picious of the integrity of the church.” 

Actual situations, fundamental issues of our own 
day, heroism to meet and solve national problems, 
the integrity of the organized church, Christian in- 
ternationalism, religion breaking the bonds of caste— 
these phrases hurled with fervor at thousands of white 
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delegates who let custom make their profession of 
Christian brotherhood a mockery—here was the chal- 
lenge. Is the Christian Church afraid to meet actual 
situations? Is youth right in belief that religion is 
largely words, unrelated to life? The negro churches 
refused to send delegates to a convention which they 
believed yielded more obedience to custom than to 
Christ. Would the ground at the foot of the cross 
have been level had a negro joined that group? That 
is the question the Christians of the United States 
must answer; it stares this convention in the face. 


Going Over to Rome 


Stephen Herbert Roblin 


=@ N a recent number of the Leader it was said that 
Dr. Roblin had gone over to Rome. As I 
read this statement I found myself sympa- 
thetic with the person who made it, and in- 
terested in the subject suggested by the comment. 

My sympathy was aroused because some years 
ago I would have felt the same as this individual of 
any minister who might be using the methods which 
are so prominent in the services at the Church of the 
Redemption at the present time. My interest was 
aroused because what had long been my attitude 
towards ritual and ceremony in the church had be- 
come matter of fact inmy thought. Any novelty in the 
use of these means of worship had so faded that I 
was aroused by this criticism. 

If by going over to Rome I could be inspired to 
write a hymn of the same high quality as Newman’s 
“Lead Kindly Light’? I might be tempted to make 
the journey. Inasmuch as I fear that no such in- 
spiration would come to me, let me say I have not 
gone over to Rome, nor is there likelihood of my ever 
doing so. 

In some respects I am of the opinion that going 
over to Rome would do us all a real service. When 
Luther and his followers pulled away from Rome they 
left much behind of great spiritual value, and set up 
in the place of that left behind much which was not 
only of no value but really detrimental to religion. 

How many of us recall the dreary services we 
have attended in ghastly buildings whose bare, for- 
bidding interiors lent themselves to doleful depressing 
conditions which made whatever message was de- 
livered of no avail! Everything to offend the eye 
was there and little to please the ear. The Puritan 
notion of severivy carried with it many a sin against 
the beautiful and the externally helpful, as men 
strove to worship God in spirit and in truth. 

Rome seldom was guilty of this sin. Her services 
are always attractive. True, it is possible to find much 
to offend the eye in the images and decorations of 
many Roman edifices, but as a rule they are graded 
to the appreciation of the attendants. The eye is 
never lost sight of as an open door through which 
religious impressions may be made. How important 
this should be to us as we strive to impress our people 
Sunday after Sunday! Some day we shall become 
fully awake to what we are missing here. 

The journey to Rome would be jrofitable to 
many of us in revealing a proper attitude toward the 


sanctities of religion, as exemplified in prayer and 
praise, or as set forth in the symbols of religion in 
outward form. 

It is not an unusual thing to observe in our 
churches people entering with an air of abandon, 
taking a seat complacently, begin chatting to the 
person nearest at hand on any but a religious theme, 
and acting generally as if in a town meeting or any 
ordinary secular place for secular matters. 

In Rome the entrance is different. There the 
devotee first crosses himself in token of his reverence 
for the Cross of Christ. Next he dips his fingers in 
“holy water’? and touches his brow. This looks 
heathenish to many of us, but, after all, is a beautiful 
act if done thoughtfully and reverently. It symbolizes 
holiness and purity, and these ought to be dear to 
every one who enters the sanctuary of God seeking 
to worship Him. The next act is to be seated. In 
Rome the worshiper walks reverently up the aisle to 
his pew, then sits and reverently bows his head in 
silent prayer, after which he waits respectfully and 
decorously until the service commences. During the 
service he follows carefully, and aids by his attention, 
interest, devoutness, and in taking his part with all 
others in so far as the congregation is called to co- 
operate. 

Thus far I have not induced my zongregation to 
make the sign of the cross or sprinkle themselves with 
holy water, although I see nothing in reason or spirit- 
uality forbidding these significant symbols to us of the 
Protestant communion. In reverence and devotion 
marking the entrance and seating of my congrega- 
tion I see a growing improvement, and at a recent 
mass upwards of two hundred and forty communi- 
cants participated—the largest number in the his- 
tory of the church—revealing-the while a deep re- 
ligious mood. 

We might well go over to Rome and learn the 
right way to teach our children how to value the 
church. Every day I observe the youth of Rome 
going by their church edifices. They always doff their 
hats in respect. This act is true of our Roman Cath- 
olic friends of all ages. Many of them show the 
same respect as they pass our edifices. I am near the 
day when I shall try to instruct my people in this 
particular and this will furnish another suggestion 
of going over to Rome. It would be a joy to have 
other clergymen go with me in this attempt and I 
believe the value to our church would be great. 
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I think we might learn a valuable lesson in em- 
phasizing our religion in daily life by going over to 
Rome and observing how this is done by her sons and 
daughters. Weare so afraid of sanctimoniousness and 
piety as a performance that we forget real sanctity 
and piety as we express our lives in daily activities. 
In this we are losers of spiritual power and neglectful 
of an important means of spiritual culture. 

Let me cite two examples to illustrate what I 
have in mind: Recently it was my privilege to watch 
a group of athletes contesting on our local high school 
grounds. Two of these youths attracted my atten- 
tion by crossing themselves before entering each 
contest. I made inquiry concerning them and found 
they were fine, clean, manly Catholic boys who in- 
variably won in their athletic undertakings. They 
carried their religion with them naturally and be- 
hevingly in all their school life as they did in Sunday 
observances. Their religion to them is available 
every day in all their activities. How tremendously 
would our power increase were our people indoctri- 
nated with our glorious faith as these examples of the 
historic church are indoctrinated in their faith. 

The second example is this: I attended a ball 
game between Boston College and Holy Cross teams 
two years ago. There were fifty thousand people 
present. I had been invited to attend by a noted 
attorney who also is an extensive traveler and a Uni- 
tarian in belief. We enjoyed the multitude and the 
game for say half an hour, and then suddenly the 
game stopped. Every athlete uncovered exactly as 
he stood and bowed his head. The vast multitude 
arose as one person, uncovered, and stood with bowed 
head. Silence pervaded the vast place, and was 
broken by the Holy Cross glee club singing a hymn. 
When the hymn ceased the crowd and athletes stood 
another moment in silence and then the game went 
on. 

As we sat, I said to my friend, ‘““‘What a wonder- 
ful experience,’ to which he replied, ‘“Rome in her 
wisdom.” JI was tremendoushy moved. My heart 
throbbed and my soul was stirred. The game went 
on for another half hour, when as before it was halted, 
all arose and uncovered, and then the glee club of 
Boston College sang a hymn with similar results. 
Never have I felt such a tumult of soul as I did sitting 
through the remainder of that ball game. It was in- 
describable, this religious act, in the center of a day of 
sport. The psychology of this religious demonstra- 
tion was superlative in wisdom. 

Imagine such a spectacle in a gathering of fifty 
thousand Protestants assembled for an afternoon of 
sport! Pardon me if I tax the imagination too much. 
But I have often thought, since that day, of the pos- 
sibility of two teams gathering a host at Tufts Oval— 
say Tufts and Boston University—and in the midst of 
the exciting contest have the game cease, all rise and 
uncover, bowing reverently, and Tufts’ glee club sing 
Father Ballou’s “In God’s Eternity,” then after a 
moment of silence the game go on. Then in another 
exciting moment, a half hour later, under similar 
circumstances let the glee club of Boston University, 
a Methodist institution, sing Wesley’s “Jesus Lover 
of My Soul.” What an experience that would be! 
Yes, Rome can teach us many things we ought to 
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know, and I for one am eager to learn at the feet of 
any real teacher. 

I am familiar with the strictures which some will 
eagerly place upon these statements and illustrations, 
but after every legitimate criticism has been o fered, 
much remains of such surpassing value that we ought 
to seriously think the whole maiter over and see if 
we can not find, by enriching our services and using 
means of religious culture tried by centuries, a way to 
do much for Christ and his church which heretofove 
we have been unable to accomplish. With our glo i- 
ous faith we ought to move the world, ‘and by an oc- 
casional visit to Rome we may be aided in doing this 
very thing. May we not use every laudable means 
in setting forth the truth as we cherish it and lonz 
to place in the possession of all mankind? 

* * * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Cow and the Radio 


I visited the Daughter of Keturah, and her husband and 
her children. j 

And the daughter of the daughter of Keturah said, Grand- 
pa, we heard thee one night when thou didst speak in a City Far 
Away, and thy Voice over the Radio was as clear as if it had 
been in this Very Room. 

And I said, That is very wonderful, and I had many letters 
about it, from Denver in Colorado, and from Halifax in Nova 
Scotia, and from St. Augustine in Florida. But it pleaseth me 
most of all that my grandchildren heard and enjoyed it. 

And the daughter of the daughter of Keturah said, Let 
us listen now to Pittsburgh, where there is a Concert to-night. 

And then she turned a knob, and we heard some Musick 
from Omaha. 

And then she turned the knob again, and we heard some- 
thing from New York. 

And I meditated in wonder on the marvels in the midst of 
which we live. 

And the children turned the knobs and switched one city 
in and another out, and talked of the WMAW and the RSVP and 
the other strange symbols that tell of sending stations in many 
parts of the land. 

And when it was over and the children had gone to bed, I 
spake unto the daughter of Keturah, saying, The children have 
the disadvantage of growing up with this Miracle as a part of 
the Commonplace Furniture of life. I am inclined to be sorry 
for them. 

And she said, I have thought of that. But when I and my 
brothers were children, a Cow was no wonder, for every one did 
keep a Cow. Now a Radio is no Wonder, for every one doth 
have one. 

And I said, The Cow is a greater miracle than the Radio. 
Nevertheless, it is something to have grown up where Cows are 
common and to have learned about Radio as one of the Miracles. 

And I said, All the works of God are wonderful, and we 
do not yet understand one millionth of one per cent of any one 
of them. No Fundamental Mystery hath ever yielded its Secret 
to the Inquiring Mind of Man. The Secret of the Sphinx is 
simple, for men made the Sphinx, and could impart to it no secret 
beyond the human mind. But who shall interpret unto men the 
least of the Wonders of God? Verily, it maketh little difference 
whether we count the Cow commonplace and the Radio a Miracle, 
or whether we reverse the order. But both are wonderful, and 
the world was made to make us wonder. 


* * * 


FIREPROOF 
A neighbor’s house burned down the other night and the 


only thing not destroyed by the flames was the stuff he had in 
his coal-bin, for which he had paid $25 a ton.—Life. 
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pee eee Slattery on the 


sachusetts recently addressed the Diocesan 
Convention of the Episcopal Church on 
obedience to law. So deep an impression 
did he make that at the close of the address the Con- 
vention, representing many shades of opinion on the 
handling of prohibition, voted unanimously to in- 
struct the department of publicity to give the address 
the widest circulation possible. 


In part he said: 


I was asked a few days ago by an eminent citizen why it is 
that church people in a great moral problem simply follow the 
drift and take no stand against it. In other words, possible 
leaders, to his thinking, are forfeiting their opportunity of Chris- 
tian leadership. The problem, of course, is the flagrant breaking 
of the law in the interest of intoxicating drink. 

I must preface what I wish to say by the frank admission that 
there are among those who are breaking the law men whom I 
value as friends and whom, in other respects, I honor as conscien- 
tious, loyal citizens. It is to such friends, especially those who 
are of our own communion, that I make my appeal to-day, be- 
cause I think that they are in grave danger, in their plea for 
personal liberty, of leading the whole nation into misfortune, 
from which all of us together may be unable to rescue it. If 
they were reckless, unprincipled men they could do little harm. 
Their general standing in the community makes them potent 
both for good and for evil. 

I am not attempting an argument for prohibition. I am 
simply pleading that every member of this diocese, at whatever 
personal sacrifice, be a law-abiding citizen of this nation. A 
man has every right to work for the change of a law if he believes 
the law to be unwise, but while he is working for such a change 
he is in duty bound himself to keep the law. I call upon every 
one of you to-day to show your love for your country by loyalty 
and strict obedience to the Constitution of the United States of 
America. 

It is right to recognize that the law-breakers are a small 
minority of the potential leaders of America. There is one su- 
preme leadership which ultimately carries all before it; that is, 
the public opinion of that quiet majority which has little to say 
but acts and votes. Convinced that intoxicating drink is a 
menace to domestic happiness, industrial progress, and public 
safety, this quiet majority will, I believe, never let go the law 
which seeks to protect the home and the nation. 

Nevertheless, it is serious that so many Christian individuals 
are following the loud talkers. It is pitiful to hear a gracious 
woman say that she can not invite guests to dine with her unless 
she breaks the law and provides, by the help of the bootlegger, 
wines for her table. She pleads that she can not cut herself 
off from her kind. She forfeits her leadership. Some men who 
thought little of wine and whiskey before the war now think 
that they are courting social ostracism if they do not offer them 
to their friends on all occasions. Most reprehensible is the at- 
titude of men and women brought up in the simple homes where 
wine was never seen upon their parents’ tables, who now feel 
that their homes are inhospitable without wine. 

T ask you to beware of attempting to make the Eighteenth 
Amendment responsible for all the disorganizing influences since 
the war. In the first place it is quite clear from any calm survey 
of facts and figures that crime is not increasing in this country 
at any perceptible rate; this is a tribute to our people, for or- 
dinarily a great war is followed by an enormous increase in 
wickedness. I remember well hearing Bishop Gore say, when 
he was in this country in the fall of 1918, that the relief in England 
after the battle of Waterloc was immeasurably gieater than the 
relief which would come with decisive victory over Germany. 
Yet, he went cn to say, in spite of the sense of gratitude for that 


. will care whether or not he has his glass. 
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supreme deliverance, the twenty years which followed Waterloo 
were the most degraded years in all English history. So he 
warned us of the task before us when the victory should be won. 
To avert a similar tragedy we must work, he said, as we had not 
toiled even in the darkest days of the war. A sane knowledge of 
his story and of human tendencies would make us ask ourselves 
if the Eighteenth Amendment had not perhaps saved America 
from a worse fate than has now overtaken our moral fiber. 

Worst of all, in the mad rush to be popular and therefore to 
yield to the drift of certain urgent propagandists, some of these 
who should be counted on to show youth a way of efficiency and 
power are heedlessly weakening the resistance of many of our 
best youth, both men and women. There have always been con- 
spicuous men who have been careless of the effect of their ex- 
ample on youth; the number of these thoughtless leaders seems to 
have increased. In many a family, where self-indulgence has 
ruled, there are skeletons, and they are not always in closets. 

I believe in the vigor and honor of the younger generation. 
It is instinct with promise of noble leadership—mental, moral, 
spiritual. This oncoming generation has a right to the finest 
which the older generation can give to it. It will be our shame 
if we hinder its ideals; it will be our glory if we help and encourage 
the very best. 

There are difficulties enough in this perplexing problem of 
the Eighteenth Amendment without trying to throw sand into 
the clear eyes of such a man as the President of the United States, 
by attempting to prove that the law can not be kept. It is time 
to warn men and women who have qualities of leadership that 
they are playing with fire. It is quite possible that in attempting 
to break down a law which they say interferes with their freedom, 
they will ruin some younger life which is dearer to them than all 
the world beside. It is unthinkable that, with such a possibility 
in mind, any man whose leadership counts for anything at all 
It is not necessary to 
tell him that he is on the side of the revolutionists in breaking 
down the respect for law and order. It is only necessary to tell 
him to beware into what grim places he may lead his own children. 

And there is the nation to be thought of. The men who say 
that the way to change a law is to break it, point out that the 
Boston Tea Party broke the law. That act, however, com- 
mitted those who did it to revolution. They repudiated the 
British Government and set up a new government, The same 
results will come now. If enough people are taught that the law 
of the nation is deliberately to be broken, there will be not merely 
a change of laws here and there; there will be revolution. Should 
the lesson be fully learned—which God forbid—the revolution 
would not be the kind that those who started it would choose. 
When the winds start to blow, no one need be surprised if the 
whirlwind comes. And our government, which these reckless 
law-breakers really value, would be quite beyond their help. 

The other national illustration quoted by those who justify 
their contempt of a particular law, is the Fugitive Slave law. 
The heroic abolitionists deliberately and prayerfully broke it. 
They broke it with their eyes open to the fact that they were 
inviting civil war. And civil war came. I suppose the men who 
despised slavery and believed that human freedom was worth 
the risk of every sacrifice were willing to pay that awful price. 

One must remember that the breaking of the law in both 
these famous instances was for human welfare and progress and 
so for the good of all; while, in the case of breaking of the Kigh- 
teenth Amendment, the violation seems to most men purely to 
gratify oneself. However this may be, whenever a man breaks 
deliberately and conscientiously the law of his country, he invites 
either revolution or civil war. I do not believe that, with our na- 
tion as strong and as sane as it is to-day, this breaking of law by 
an influential minority can bring us to such straits; but, if you 
can imagine that the great majority of our citizens should ever 
treat other laws as the minority is treating this law, the result I 
have pictured would be inevitable. — 
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ANOTHER FIVE YEAR, FIVE FOLD PROGRAM 
Edwin H. Byington* 

NIH Y do so many people fail to go to church 
S| on Sunday? The answer is “diversions.” 
Our forefathers had no way of escaping 
from a day of dulness except by going to 
church, so almost all went. To-day papers, magazines, 
books, victrolas, the radio, railroads, electric cars, 
automobiles, cincerts, games, movies, libraries, muse- 
ums, week ends and many other things attract away. 
These are successful in diverting because there has 
sprung up a widespread notion that church attend- 
ance is of little importance. 

Most Roman Catholics know that this is a mis- 
taken notion. Many Protestants realize it. They 
perceive that these Sunday gatherings for the worship 
of Almighty God, the unfolding of truth, and the 
awakening of enthusiasm constitute the main moral 
and spiritual dynamic alike for the various branches 
of the church and for the community. Where they 
are small and listless, the higher life of the community 
is not likely to hold its own. Where they are large 
and enthusiastic, they become potent for good in every 
direction. 

Most of these “diversions” have come to stay. 
Little use is there in hammering them, but this senti- 
ment that “church going is of little importance” 
should be and can be banished. Crush that and these 
“diversions” will largely cease to divert. The tide 
ean be turned by emphasis on the duty and value of 
going to church on Sunday, but remember that it 
must be emphasis. 

The Massachusetts Federation of Churches pro- 
poses “A Five-Year, Five-Fold Campaign to Em- 
phasize the Duty and Value of Church Going.” 

Five years is a rather short time to influence a 
sentiment that has been growing and gathering force 
for nearly a generation; but it will suffice to make a 
perceptible impression. One ‘‘Go-to-Church Sunday,” 
an occasional sermon, a little advertising, can ac- 
complish little or nothing in affecting public sentiment. 
The business man expects to take years of persistent 
effort to bring the public to a realization of the value 
of the goods he offers. The emphasis on church going 
must be constant to be compelling. Five years is 
needed to make a good beginning. 

This campaign which we would project must be 
also a Five-Fold Emphasis, to be effective. The em- 
phasis must come through the minister. Some min- 
isters have a false modesty as though urging church 
attendance was a kind of self-exaltation. Others 
complain and scold because the congregations are so 
small. These are mistakes. What is needed is an 
emphasis that gives clearly and constantly the reasons 
for considering church going a duty and something 
of great value to the individual and the community. 
(2) The emphasis must find expression through the 
church members, many of whom come irregularly or 
not at all,and belittle, perhaps belie, their professions. 
They should be reminded of their ‘“‘covenant vows” 
and summoned to this task of emphasizing to the 


*Rey. Edwin H. Byington is pastor of the West Roxbury 
Congregational Church and professor in Gordon College of 
Theology and Missions. 


world this need. (3) It should also be to and through 
the children. In some ways this is the most important. 
It can be done through the Sunday school, children’s 
sermons and in other ways. (4) The printed word 
also is essential. Advertising in the papers and in 
other ways, the circulation of such literature as Roose- 
velt’s reasons for going to church, church papers, 
and calendars, offer opportunities for continued em- 
phasis. (5) The Systematic Every Member Canvass 
for pledged Church Attendance. It is such a canvass 
for money that has lifted church benevolences to such 
large sums. It is this method of personal solicitation 
for orders by traveling men that has brought to many 
a business enterprise tremendous success. This will 
not only bring a marked increase in attendance at 
once, but, what is far more important, it will influence 
public opinion in advancing the sentiment that there 
is both a duty and value in church going. 

This “Five-Year, Five-Fold Campaign” in Massa- 
chusetts, under the leadership of this Federation, 
would fill up many pews, now empty, and make a 
great increase in the vitality and influence of our 
churches. 

This campaign is our reply to the challenge of 
the spacious auditorium now but partially filled. 

* * * 
MY MOTHER 
J. H. Rockwell 
“She loved the quiet things of life 
Her humble home, a home of prayer, 
Its deep tranquillity and peace, 
And all the memories clustering there. 


And always with a tranquil mien, 
She bore herself in joy and pain, 

And arduous though her tasks might be, _ 
Her words fell sweet as summer rain. 


Her feet grew weary e’er her hands 

Had half their generous deeds fulfilled; 
Her soul dwelt in a place apart, 

Where worldly discontent is stilled. 


And so, with kindly ministry, 
She met the wayward and the weak, 
And in her presence storm-tcssed souls 
Could always sanctuary Seek. 


My mother’s love, my mother’s love, .« 
It lingers with me through the years, 
To gladden every earthly joy, 
And brighten every hour of tears. 
* * * 


MUCH ADO 
“Quick! Tell Dr. Gray he’s wanted at 37 Elm Street.’” 
“What’s up?” 
“Man broke his leg.” 
‘‘What’s the name of the street?” 
“Elm.” 
“The big, red-brick house?” 
“Yes! Tell the doctor at once!” 
“The house with the bushes in front?” 
“Yes, that’s the house.” 
“Opposite the butcher’s?” 
‘Never mind the butcher; tell the doctor.” 
“T know the place. A big red house, isn’t it?’ 
“Oh, dear! Will you tell the doctor?” 
“The doctor ain’t at home.”’—The Progressive Grocer. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


FROM GOVERNOR HARPER OF DENVER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

. . . . Everything is moving well with our church. Niles 
‘continues to “make good.” We closed the year March 30 in the 
best condition ever. The attraction of the pews is making an 
effect. Attendance is increasing. I don’t want it understood, 
however, that the pews are the cause, Niles has something to do 
with that. The outlook is very encouraging; so we have much 
for which to be thankful. : 

E. R. Harper. 

Denver, Colo. 

* * 


WE MUST BE FAIR TO THE UNFAIR 


‘To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your Leader of the 17th just came. I think you are too 
tolerant toward Mencken. I did not read the article, ““Hatrack,”’ 
and am willing to accept your opinion of it. But that cynical 
editor seems to have an anti-religious complex somewhere in 
his head. In a previous issue there was an article entitled “The 
Baptists” which was nothing more than a cynical sneer and a 
smear upon the Southern Baptists. Such satire doesn’t do a 
noble cause and a noble people any good. There was misrepre- 
sentation and injustice all the way through it. That is one of 
the weaknesses of free speech. Fair play is just as much an 
American quality as free speech, and if a man can’t practise the 
one he ought not to be permitted to have the other. To my mind, 
and I kelieve to every fair-minded person, such an article is about 
as revolting to one’s sense of finer things as sex literature. As 
to ‘“Hatrack,” I do not think anything is gained by dragging 
out an old orthodox ghost and airing it to a modern world. I 
feel inclined to defend the old revivalists. Perhaps they were 
coarse, and ignorant, and fanatical, but if we who have cultured 
and intelligent people to preach to Sunday after Sunday were 
thrown into a rough and ready element that characterized the 
Middle West a generation ago I am tempted to think we would 
be pepping up our sermons with some “hell fire and damnation’”’ 
instead of preaching evolution and philosophy to them. 

There are enough evils to-day for men like Mencken to give 
vent to their cynical natures on without picking the religious 
minded people as subjects. My only regret is that that virtuous 
chief of police had not been given power to keep Mencken in jail. 

Fair Play. 


* * 


COMPLACENT LIBERALS AT THE HUB 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am submitting the following reactions because I have be- 
come convinced that those who live in obscure quarters of the 
land of Fundamentaldom have, in many respects, a better per- 
spective concerning national issues than do those who are privi- 
leged to dwell in the great centers of population, influence and 
culture. In the cities, each individual is usually able to find a 
sufficient number of congenial spirits of his own way of thinking 
to satisfy his social needs, and gets in the habit of ignoring the 
test. When one of our liberals at the Hub tells us what Boston 
thinks, we know very well that he doesnot take into account the 
vast majority for whom the word of the Cardinal is a thus-saith- 
the-Lord, nor those whose religious views find best expression at 
Tremont Temple. Out here we are all very much mixed together 
and we are not allowed to become unaware of each other’s exist- 
ence, and so we get a knowledge of our own country and of its 
people which is denied those who can spend their lives in con- 
genial company. 

It is very evident to me, therefore, that in every way we are 
getting into more perplexing difficulties. Apparently a moral 
disintegration goes steadily on. The conviction seems to be 
becoming general among young men that officialdom is hopelessly 
venal and that nobody of good sense observes an inconvenient 
law who possesses the means of breaking or evading it with 


impunity. Just now they need but read what leading “wets” 
and “drys” are saying about each other should they seek con- 
firmation of that opinion; or they need but observe what is go- 
ing on under their eyes in their own community. 

However much many people would like to think otherwise, 
fundamentalism is still growing in volume and in intensity. It 
is growing because of the general alarm concerning this moral 
break-up which people see going on about them. There isa blind 
effort to catch at the only thing that seems to promise a return 
to the old-fashioned virtues. It is logical to heed the call to 
return to the old-fashioned religion with its old-fashioned doc- 
trines. It is quite logical to attribute this moral collapse to the 
undermining of the old faith. Fundamentalism is therefore be- 
coming nct only stronger but more fanatical. 

But fundamentalism is a miserable failure, for we can not 
go back to the days of horse carriages and the mysteriously- 
gowned woman! In an age of science fundamentalism antag- 
onizes science. In an age that demands a much more sensitive 
social conscience, it preaches a selfish and unsocial religion. 
We have been passing through a period of the most shameful 
corruption and sycophancy in high governmental circles that 
this generation has seen; and there has been little evidence of 
any public sense of shame; and fundamentalism has done noth- 
ing to arouse the public conscience. In fact its leaders have 
gloated over the situation as tending to prove one of their pet 
doctrines—that the world is not making any progress but that 
the prophecies are being fulfilled which testify of general cor- 
ruption immediately preceding the second and wrathful coming 
of Christ. 

It seems evident that we have created a social machinery 
that we do not know how to manage. We are developing ma- 
terially much faster than we are spiritually, and this process 
can not go on much longer without bringing a catastrophe. 
Everybody capable of doing any thinking knows that we need 
a great deal more conscience and more self-restraint than we are 
showing. 

To make matters worse, a reaction against the stupidity 
and fanaticism of the fundamentalists is producing among the 
semi-enlightened a swing towards looseness of conduct at a time 
in which we can least afford such a tendency. Fundamentalist 
virtues are treated with less courtesy than fundamentalist vices. 
A whole school of literature and social philosophy has been built 
up that would set at defiance all the canons of decency which 
civilization has established in separating men from brutes. It 
is being impressed upon our young womanhood that a flask and 
a cigarette are the sacraments of the new freedom. 

“Liberals” of the Mencken type seem to lack all construct- 
iveness, all sense of the enormous task that confronts the in- 
telligence of the world—the task of preventing society from com- 
mitting suicide by turning the weapons of science against itself 
in war and bestial self-indulgence. I take this opportunity to 
express the opinion that, despite your opinion to the contrary, 
Mr. Editor, “Hatrack’”’ was eminently fair towards the typical 
revivalist and revivalist church. I judge, Mr. Editor, that you 
have not spent much time in the land of Revivaldom. I have 
yet to hear a liberal in this section who thinks that the story was 
anything but a fair one. 

I am inclined to take Mr. Earp’s view that it was a blunder 
to write a police regulation into the fundamental law of the land. 
At the same time I think that it is well nigh treasonable to gloat 
over the fact that, under prohibition, conditions are becoming 
so bad that the only comfort that worried citizens are getting is 
from the thought: ‘‘This state of affairs is so bad that it can not 
last much longer.’”? For the Menckenites can produce no evi- 
dence to show that prohibition is largely responsible for the pres- 
ent state of affairs. On the contrary, it seems that the prohibition 
law has been the victim of a disease that has been growing upon 
us from before the days of prohibition. We have no anti-tobacco 
legislation of which to speak, and yet we have become the greatest 
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per capita consumers of tobacco in the world. Little notice is 
being taken of it, more’s the shame, and yet it is full of ominous 
portent for the future that the use of tobacco among our boys 
and girls has become almcst universal. Petty dishonesty, too, 
among school boys keeps pace with the growth of other evils and 
is, perhaps wisely, covered up by the police. But it is not wise 
for us to ignore it. Peace sentiment among the thoughtful, 
enlightened minority is growing; but blatant militarism and 
chauvinistic nationalism among the masses are also growing. All 
of these things Mencken liberals seem to treat with brilliant 
gaiety; and these things many of our religious liberals, disliking to 
have their complacent comfort disturbed, refuse to consider 
seriously, since “‘God’s in His heaven and all’s well with the 
world.” 

I am not discouraged, Mr. Editor, since none of us know 
any of the unknown quantities that are entering into the prob- 
lem nor the unseen forces that are working towards its solution. 
But when I see a neighbor’s house on fire it is my duty to sound 
a warning and help to save it, and not sit down and trust to God 
to help him. I am a theistic liberal, but humanistic liberalism is 
arising as a protest against the apparent futility and lack of self- 
sacrificing zeal in prcfessedly theistic religion in dealing with the 
present crisis. 

Ernest M. Whitesmith. 

Linesville, Pa. 

* * 


WANTS F. I. A. TO REVIEW OFTENER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

; I want to thank you for the very discriminating review you 
recently published of Maude Royden’s book. Why don’t you 
have F. I. A. do book reviews oftener? 

Laura B. Galer. 
Mount Pleasant, Iowa. 
says 


THIS GETS HOLD OF US 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The “Cruising” articles you are giving your readers from 
week to week are very interesting. Seldom have I read anything 
so touching, so tender, as the recent one entitled, ““A Doctor in 
- Our County.’ In these days when so much is being said about 
crime and wickedness, it is refreshing and inspiring to read that 
“up in our valley” there lived a man who was unselfish and 
kind. The memory of Dr. Bartholomew and his work in Co- 
bleskill and surrounding territory is a rich inheritance—an in- 
fluence for good that will long remain. Nobody, not even the 
preacher, comes quite as close to the family heart as the trusted 
family physician. We obscure laymen do not know much about 
the many mooted theological questions, but we can appreciate 
plain goodness. These lines are written to thank you for the 
article. 

Harper W. Dewey. 

Sidney Center, N. Y. 

* * 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF THE KINGDOM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A frank talk by one on the inside has convinced the Boston 
Chapter of the Brotherhood of the Kingdom that the daily press 
presents a real and ominous problem. 

The newspaper has become the greatest agency of popular 
education, and at the same time so costly an enterprise that 
the commercial motive dominates. In each city only a few 
journals survive. Syndicates control nation-wide series. The 
danger of careless or deliberate suppression and distortion of 
the news is obvious. It is illustrated in the present controversy 
over prohibition and the fact that, e. g., in 1922, only one Boston 
paper would print a telegram from Secretary Hughes denying 
the assertion that he had condemned motion-picture censorship. 

Does not the ultimate responsibility rest on ‘‘the consumer?” 
The newspapers claim to give what the people want. ‘“‘The 
demand creates the supply.”’ If readers with moral ideals were 
quick to commend, condemn, and in extreme cases to stop even 


a favorite journal, ethical standards could be raised. Is there 
any better way? 

We can not think of a better way to reach such readers than 
through the religious press. We are, therefore, suggesting to you 
and other religious editors your opportunity to bring this re- 
sponsibility home to your readers and those whom they in- 
fluence. ‘A word to the wise is sufficient.” 

A marked copy of any issue in which this suggestion bears 
fruit would be appreciated by the Boston Chapter of the Brother- 
hood of the Kingdom, 55 Putnam Street, Somerville. 

Hendrik Vossema, Chairman. 
David L. Reed, Secretary. 
* * . 


GRATEFUL PRAISE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

How beautifully you have written of your family doctor. 
I had rather be worthy of such a testimonial as you have given 
him than to be the conqueror of any country. 

God give you strength and courage in your singularly fine 
field. 

Lyman Ward. 
Camp Hill, Ala. 
* * 


WHEN DR. SHUTTER NAPPED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The unexpected pleasure of catching Dr. Shutter “napping” 
is mine. Number Three of the Do You Know series has just 
reached me, and it gives me this unusual experience. I wonder 
how Dr. Shutter could have known my father the many years 
of their acquaintance and not learned all the particulars of the 
Stevens tradition in re Biblical translation. 

Under the heading ‘“‘Chapters and Verses,’’ Dr. Shutter in- 
corporates: ‘‘In Greek N. T., 1551, Robert Stephen.” 

This miscalled “Robert Stephen” was my ancestor, whose 
correct name was Robertus Etienne. Later he became known 
as Robertus Stephanus, due to fact that he was head of the 
branch which became Calvinists, fled to Geneva, later renounced 
Calvinism and moved to Holland. Those who -remained in 
Holland bore the name Stephanus, but when Robertus was 
known as a scholar and court printer his name was Etienne. 
The Catholic branch retained original form of name. Some of 
them remained in Paris, some returned to Provence, others went 
to Naples. Our branch crossed from Holland to Harwich, 
England, and Anglicized name to Stevens. I believe Scrivenor’s 
Introduction to Textual Criticism was the work in which the 
Anglicized form was first misspelled with a ph. The omission 
of final s is probably a typographical error for which Dr. Shutter 
is not accountable. 

Henricus Etienne, father of Robertus, moved from Provence 
to Paris at behest of king and became court printer. He married 
a Jewess from Acre and incorporated the olive leaves and grape 
in family seal in acknowledgment of her aid in versifying Bible. 
Henricus and his wife died before completion of this task and the 
sons, Paulus and Robertus, finished the MSS. which Robertus 
printed. 

Unless Dr. Shutter mentally limited his statement, he was 
also nodding when he said: “It was as late as the second century 
after Christ that the Greek word ‘Biblia,’ books, came into use.’ 
Perhaps he meant ‘“‘into general use.’”’ The Jews used the term 
for O. T. before Romans conquered Palestine, as witness 1 Macc. 
aL ZceOe 

Wenonah Stevens Abbott. 

Mattawamkeag, Me. 

* * 


IN PRAISE OF THE PRAYERS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Just a few words of appreciation of ‘Our Prayers Together’’ 
in the Leader. They sure have been an inspiration to me. Hope 
you may consider it worth while to continue them. 

Fred M. Smith. 

Hunt, N.Y. 
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The Field Is re World 


Interesting or Significant Happenings in the Realm of Religion 


Massachusetts Y. P. C. U. Camp 

The Massachusetts Young People’s Christian Union will 
open a summer camp fer girls between four and ten years of age 
at the Clara Barton Home, North Oxford, Mass., July 2. Miss 
M. I. Crawford of Lynn will be in charge. Frank E. Marble of 
833 Union St., Lynn, is organizing a force of voluntary helpers. 


“Judaism Can Not Survive’”’ 

James Freeman Wise, son of Rabbi Stephen S. Wise of New 
York, after completing two years of the course necessary to be- 
come a rabbi, gave it up on the ground that “Judaism as a re- 
ligion has ceased to play a vital part in Jewish life,” and “Juda- 
ism as a religion can not survive.” He also said that the Jew 
was never further away from Christianity than to-day. 


Congregationalists Urge Ratification 

The National Council of Congregational Churches has sent 
a letter to every Senator urging ratification of the Treaty of 
Lausanne. Under the Congregational Board are 114 of the 127 
foreign missionaries in Turkey. These missionaries also have 
urged ratification. Dr. Charles H. Gates, president of Robert 
College, Constantinople, has come to the United States to work 
for the treaty. Dr. Gates said ratification of the treaty by the 
Senate was desired by all the educational, religious and business 
interests of the United States in Turkey, who had met prior to 
his departure so to petition the Secretary of State and the Sen- 
ate. He asserted that the Turkish Government was working 
hard to make Turkey a modern and progressive state. He 
said Mustapha Kemal was a strong man, imbued with Western 
ideas and possessed of courage and firmness, under whom Tur- 
key had adopted the Swiss civil code, done away with polygamy 
and cut loose ties which bound it to the East. 


Pope Forbids a Catholic Party 

Pope Pius XI, protesting against treatment of Catholics in 
Mexico, in an apostolic letter to the Mexican bishops, forbade 
Catholics in that country to establish any political party under the 
name of Catholic. 

“Our special advice and commands to you are to this end 
only,’’ Pope Pius wrote, “that we may, by our fatherly love, 
spur you on to develop ‘Catholic action,’ by mutual co-operaticn 
and the highest education of the flock committed to the pastoral 
care of each of you. We say Catholic action, for, in the present 
sad condition of affairs, it is supremely necessary, venerable 
brothers, that you, together with the whole clergy and every 
organization of Catholics, most studiously hold yourselves en- 
tirely aloof from every kind of political party so that you will 
not give the enemies of the Catholic faith the pretext to contend 
that your religion is bound up with any political party or faction. 

“Therefore, all Catholics of the Republic of Mexico are 
forbidden as such to establish any political party under the name 
of Catholic. Above all, bishops and priests, in keeping with 
their praiseworthy record of the past, must not kecome members 
of any political party nor write for the journals of any political 
faction, for their ministry necessarily extends to all the faithful 
and to all citizens as well.” 


An Ensemble Choir 

The Ensemble Choir of Boston is composed of twelve of the 
finest choirs of the city, representing the Jewish Synagogue, the 
Roman Catholic Church, and the Protestant Church, liturgical 
and evangelical. Each year, in Symphony Hall, a concert of 
sacred music is presented, representing these three faiths, and 
with texts sung in Hebrew, Latin and English. 

The first concert last year, conducted by Mr. Thompson 
Stone, was so favorably received by both the critics and the 
general public that several Boston papers urged the permanent 
organization of the choir. This has been effected. This year the 


concert will be given at Symphony Hall, Sunday, May 9, at 3 
p.m. Mr. Henry Gideon, conductor of the music at Temple 
Israel, will conduct. 

Each choir is trained by its own director. Then several 
ensemble rehearsals are held in final preparation for the concert. 
No person receives pay for services rendered. The conducting, 
the organ playing, the business management, the solo singing, 
and the services of the choir singers are all on a volunteer basis. 
In spite of this, and though a very large audience heard last 
year’s concert, there was a considerable deficit which the co- 
operating directors hope to wipe out this year. 

The program is made up of the very finest music of religion 
of all ages. 


Gold Medal for Dr. Cadman 

Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, D. D., was presented with the Gold 
Medal of the National Institute of Social Sciences at the annual 
dinner of the Institute, May 6, in New York. 


New Men in Chicago 

~ Chicago Theological Seminary (Congregational) with money 
ofthe Lawson bequest has doubled its faculty. Dr. Carl S. Pat- 
ton of Los Angeles takes the chair of Preaching and Church 
Work; Fred Eastman the chair of Religious Literature and 
Drama; Rev. Arthur Cushman McGiffert, Jr., of Lowell the 
chair of Christian Theology; Rev. Van Ogden Vogt, lecturer on 
Art and Religion, and William Pauck, instructor in Church 
History. The building program for the coming year calls for an 
expenditure of $500,000. Registration of students is seventy- 
eight for the spring quarter compared with fifty-six a year ago 
and forty-three two years ago. One hundred registrations are 
on file for the summer quarter. 


Crown Prince of Sweden 

The Crown Prince of Sweden, Gustav Adolph, and Princess 
Louise will visit the United States in May. The Crown Prince 
was chairman of the committee of arrangements for the Uni- 
versal Christian Conference at Stockholm, and gave an address 
at the close which made a marked impression. 


A Memorial to Hero Chaplains 

A bronze tablet dedicated to the memory of the eleven 
chaplains who were killed, or died of wounds received in action, 
and twelve others who died during the World War, was unveiled 
on Wednesday, May 5, in Arlington National Cemetery. 

The chaplains who made the supreme sacrifice belonged to 
thirteen separate denominations. They are: 

William F. Davitt, Roman Catholic. Thomas M. Bulla, 
Presbyterian. Walton S. Danker, Protestant Episcopal. John 
A. Deaver, Cumberland Presbyterian. Harry Deiman, Con- 
gregational. Michael W. Keith, Presbyterian. Arthur H. 
Marsh, Episcopal. Colman E. O’Flaherty, Roman Catholic. 
Charles D. Priest, Disciples. Wilbur S. Sewell, Methodist. 
Daniel Smart, United Presbyterian. Albert D. Bell, Lutheran. 
John G. Breden, United Brethren. Patrick P. Carey, Roman 
Catholic. Horace A. Chouinard, Episcopal. William B. Cornish, 
Episcopal. Herbert P. Doyle, Roman Catholic. Aurenus T. 
Howard, Baptist. John C. Kerr, Methodist Episcopal. John F. 
McCarthy, Roman Catholic. Timothy A. Murphy, Roman 
Catholic. John G. Boone, Disciples. William H. J. Willby, 
Congregational. 


Prosecution of a Catholic Bishop 

The Attorney General of Mexico has directed the prosecu- 
tion of Bishop Zarate of the state of Hidalgo for a pastoral letter 
which the Attorney General asserts incites the people to dis- 
order and disobedience of law, and which also slanders high 
government officials. : 
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Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
Religious Experience 

The Idea of the Holy. By Rudolph 

Otto. The Oxford University Press. 
Religious Experience and Scientific Meth- 

od. By Henry N. Wieman. The Mac- 

millan Company. $2.25. 

* It is natural that religious experience 
- should occupy the attention of present- 
_ day students of religion. In a day when 
a priori methods dominated the- whole 
range of scientific investigation, the de- 
fense of religion fell along speculative lines, 
but in recent years the physical sciences 
have become purely empirical, and the 
social sciences have made progress in so 
far as they have followed suit. Add to 
this the fact that throughout history men 
have become converted to religion not be- 
eause of the systems of the theologians 
but because of personal experiences, and 
you have a complete justification of the 
eontemporary interest in religious ex- 
perience. : 

In general students of these phenomena 
take one of two lines of approach. Otto’s 
book illustrates one approach, Wieman’s 
the other. Otto maintains that religious 
experience gives a direct intimation of the 
divine in the universe, independent of the 
five senses. Wieman, on the other hand, 
insists that religious experience is based 
on the normal senses, but none the less is 
a means of contact between man and 
God. Each view presents difficulties which 
we shall try to discuss. 

A word should first be said about Otto’s 
book. It was first written in 1917, and 
in Germany it has passed through eleven 
editions. The English translation was 
made by Prof. J. W. Harvey in 1923, and 
a third impression, somewhat revised, 
has now been issued. The book has had 
a remarkable influence, perhaps greater 
in Germany than in this country and 
England, but decidedly marked even here. 
Just as Bergson’s anti-intellectualism in 
philosophy found an approving following, 
so Otto’s protest against rationalism in 
religion has met with a welcome in many 
quarters. 

“The Idea of the Holy” is by no means 
easy reading, chiefly because the author 
deals with a subject which baffles, or which 
he believes baffles, statement in words. 
That is, just as the mystics have always 
said, the religious experience is character- 
ized by inefiability. Otto compares his 
difficulty with that of the artist who tries 
to explain what he finds in music. He can 
say enough to make people understand if 
they have had the experience he has had, 
and he can perhaps help people to have 
that experience, but beyond that he 
can not go. 

Otto’s contention is that there is in 
man a pre-disposition which makes it pos- 
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sible for him to experience the divine in 
the universe. This experience is charac- 
terized by a sense of mystery and awe, by 
a conviction of personal insignificance, 
and by a recognition of the “‘wholly other.” 
This experience has no moral connotation 
at all, but by its nature it comes to be 
associated with categories of moral value. 
Likewise, the experience, while it gives no 
knowledge of the nature of the divine that 
can be stated in human concepts, fits in 
with a rational view of the universe. The 
moral and rational schematization on the 
basis of the experience of the divine is by 
no means, in Otto’s view, fortuitous; the 
connection is inherent in the nature of 
things. 

This view of Otto’s provides a very sug- 
gestive basis for the interpretation of the 
growth of religion. Indeed, there is noth- 
ing in the book more convincing than the 
chapters which deal with experiences of 
the divine in both primitive and advanced 
religions. Otto tries to show that without 
a pre-disposition to realization of the di- 
vine it is impossible to explain the rise of 
religion in pre-historic times. He is suc- 
cessful at least to the point of pointing out 
inconsistencies in the accepted animistic 
theories of religious origins. 

The real center of Professor Otto’s 
argument is his theory of knowledge. He 
does not demonstrate the existence of 
means of knowing other than the five 
senses. He has developed a more reasoned 
epistemology than is to be found in the 
writings of most mystics, but like them he 
is reduced in the last analysis to simple 
affirmation. Since the rational aspect of 
the idea of God, the schematization as he 
calls it, is reducible to the ordinary termi- 
nology of observation, what is left is the 
mere consciousness of the existence of the 
divine. Now the psychologists believe it 
possible to explain such conviction with- 
out reference to a special predisposition, 
and until Otto or his followers can present 
more conclusive evidence for their point 
of view many of us will refuse to believe 
in the mystic sixth sense of which they 
speak. 

Strangely enough Professor Wieman 
makes no reference to Otto’s book, but 
he is familiar with the mystics’ faith in a 
special means of knowledge. He doubts 
this claim. As he sees it, the religious ex- 
perience depends on the five senses. He 
finds two ways of knowing rather than two 
instruments of knowing. Scientific method 
is essentially analytic, giving accurate 
insight into a fragment of the universe. 
In the religious experience, however, one 
has a view of the universe in its totality. 
Both methods, according to him, are 
valid, both providing a reliable acquain- 
tance with reality. 

To the modern mind, then, Wieman’s 
theory is much more likely to be accept- 
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able than Otto’s, since it postulates no 
special sense or intuition, since it is 
fundamentally rational. Wieman goes on 
to insist that the religious experience can 
net be wholly subjective, for psychology 
insists that any experience has its object. 
This much is true; the question remains, 
however, as to what the object is. Wieman 
insists that the object must be God, but 
many psychologists, notably James Leuba, 
find religious experience arising out of 
processes of the mind which have no neces- 
sary reference to God. 

It becomes immediately apparent that 
Wieman, and all those who argue on the 
basis of religious experience, are brought 
back, whether they will or no, to specula- 
tive thought on the nature of the universe. 
The case is, indeed, no different when one 
seeks to interpret any experience. The 
realist and the idealist have absolutely 
contrary views of what happens when one. 
sees a chair, for example, and the problem 
of knowledge becomes a problem of meta- 
physics. Of course physics goes right on 
investigating the nature of the atom 
without paying much attention to the dis- 
putes of epistemology, and a great deal 
can be done in the investigation of re- 
ligious experience without reference to 
the controversies over interpretation. But 
that will not satisfy Wieman, for he wants 
to use the evidence from religious experi- 
ence to establish the existence of God. 

It must be said that Wieman is conscious 
of the philosophical problems involved in 
the study of religious experience, and that 
he goes on to consider these problems, 
seeking to develop a view of the universe 
compatible with his interpretation of 
these phenomena. As has been indicated, 
he holds that science regards the universe 
in fragments while religion sees the uni- 
verse asa whole. That is a frequent point 
of departure in modern thought and a 
fruitful one. Wieman might, for example, 
find considerable support in Durant 
Drake’s ‘‘Mind and Its Place in Nature,”’ 
which we recently reviewed. It is a view 
which is strengthened by a point which 
Wieman himself makes, the dependence 
of science itself on the broader outlook. 
As Wieman points out, the great discoveries 
of science have come from sudden insight 
rather than from patient analysis. This 
insight he considers analogous to the re- 
ligious experience, and in this way he ar- 
gues that science needs religion as much as 
religion needs science, since religion has 
this creative value. 

All in all Wieman’s book possesses con- 
siderable value. The emphasis on the 
creative function of religion raises a partic- 
ularly interesting point. The weakness of 
the book, however, is Wieman’s insistence 
that the bare fact of religious experience 
argues that there isa God. Here he claims 
too much, and if he did not go on to ex- 
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pound his view of the universe the book 
would be as much pure affirmation as 
Otto’s. As it is, the book indicates two 
trails te be followed: the study of religious 
experience without reference to its inter- 
pretation, and the further development of 
the conception of the universe which he 


advances. 
= ~ 


ADDITIONAL REVIEWS 
Year Book 


Church of the Redeemer, Minneapolis. 

Of the year books which come to the 
o tice cf the Christian Leader none is better 
acranged and printed than that of the 
Church of the Receemer, Minneapolis. 
The record of work accomplished also is 
illuminating. It takes sixty interesting 
pages to tell the story. 

Rev. M. D. Shutter, D. D., pastor, in 
the Preliminary Note says: “The paster 
is making no formal report this year. 
The work of the few months that he was 
able to attend to his duties is tabulated 
in the general statistics. He wishes, how- 
ever, to express his great satisfaction at 
the way in which the members of the 
church, especially those charged with 
official duties, have railied to the work. 
He wishes, also, to express his special 
appreciation for the services of his assist- 
ant, Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, and also 
of his secretary, Miss Ethel M. Hughes. 
They have wrought faithfully and inces- 
santly and much of the results recorded 
in the following pages is due te their ef- 
forts.” 

The staff has made 777 parish calls, 
and sent 478 letters to persons whom they 
were unable to call on. Twenty-three 
thousand people attended regular churck 
services and over 28,000 other parish 
meetings. 

The work oi the church school, parent 
teacher association, Y. P. C. U., inter- 
mediate Y. P. C. U., Rocsevelt Troop No. 
2 Boy Scouts, Ladies’ Social Circle, Wom- 
an’s Association, Clara Barton Guild, 
Men’s Club, and Unity Settlement Asso- 
ciation, is all described in a clear, interest- 
ing way. 

The treasurer’s report shows endowment 
and bequest funds of $157,048.65. Actual 
receipts for 1925 were $25,574.39 and 
expenditures just within this amount. 

x = 
Evangelistic Sermons 
By J.-C. Massee, D. D. Fleming H. 

Revell Company. $1.50: 

Dr. Massee is an important and sig- 
nificant fact in the religious life of America 
—and facts are stubborn things. This 
man is nct to be silenced and not to be 
escaped. When New England people sit 
down to listen to a literal sermon broad- 
cast from Station WEEI or to a scientific 
lecture sent out from Station WNAC, the 
reception is apt to be somewhat unsatis- 
factory, for vaguely from Station WSSH 
come the tones, not to be utterly crowded 
out, of the robust pastor at Tremont 
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Temple. The hearer is not allowed to 
forget, however much he is striving to 
enjoy the gospel ef a Soares or a Dean 
Brown, that Massee is still preaching. 
This is symbolical. The fundamentalist is 
with us. He is insistent and persistent 
and no man has an intellectual radio set 
so selective that he can concentrate entirely 
on the modernist interpretation of life. 

Fortunately so. It is exceedingly profit- 
able for us to be reminded of Dr. Massee’s 
presence, and it is wise for us to take 
knowledge of his message as listeners in 
his congregation, as members of his 
tremendous radio audience or as readers 
of his published sermons. For one thing, 
the liberal ought to be aware of the various 
phases of religious thought that are 
present and potent in the twentieth cen- 
tury, and Dr. Massee is the recognized 
and competent spokesman for a school 
which far outnumbers our own. More- 
over, by studying with open minds the 
utterances of such a man we are likely, not 
to be converted to his views, but to have 
our own thought clarified and our own 
faith strengthened. Dr. Cadman advises 
every hearer to subscribe for at least one 
magazine which proclaims ideas radically 
divergent from his own, and the counsel 
is exceedingly wise. By the same token 
the modernist ought to listen to the 
fundamentalist, never doubting that as 
an earnest seeker after truth he will be 
led to clearer vision of the great realities. 

There is another reason for listening to 
Dr. Massee, and that is a very important 
one. Evidently he has a genuine passion 
for souls. Is he a prince of egotists, abso- 
lutely cocksure that his crude, reactionary 
theology is correct in every jot and tittle? 
Well, forgive him that. The fault is a 
small one compared with apathy and idle- 
ness when men are sinking in sin and the 
foundations of society are being en- 
dangered. It is a good thing for the com- 
fortable liberal to read a book by a man, 
however puerile his doctrine, who is afire 
with determination to do something for 
rescue. Those who know him well testify 
to Dr. Massee’s genuine evangelistic 
spirit which makes silence absolutely im- 
possible. 

The present volume contains ten ser- 
mons, clear in construction, forceful in il- 
lustration, medieval in dectrine. They are 
fair samples of the author’s constant mes- 
sage and they ought to be read with profit 
by any thoughtful Universalist. 

G.E. H. 


= = 


Richard Kane Looks at Life 
By Irwin Edman. Houghton Mifflin 

Company. $2.50. 

“Richard Kane Looks at Life” is a 
three hundred page “Philosophy for 
Youth” told in the form of a story, by 
Irwin Edman, an assistant professor of 
philosophy at Columbia University, New 
York. 

Mr. Edman previously has published 
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“Human Traits, Their Social Significance,” 
a book which tries to help us think ac- 
curately about modern life and to get 
away from the loose thinking into which 
we fall so easily. 

This second book, “Richard Kane,” 
is an attempt to do the same thing— 
especially for young people in college. 

“The characteristic emotions and ideas 
of our generation,” says Mr. Edman, “are 
alive now in the minds and hearts of young 
men.” He has had a succession of these 
young men in his classes. He has seen 
them striving, sometimes vainly, “‘to find 
order out of contemporary chaos, and an 
inner peace for its own troubled spirit.” 

Richard Kane is a combination of 
several of these ardent, sensitive, young 
men, and with his attempt to think things 
through both in college and in the rough 
and tumble of life afterward the book 
deals. The titles of the ten chapters are 
“Richard Goes to College,” “He Goes 
to- Europe,” “He Settles Down,” “He 
Considers Morals,” ““He Reads the News,” 
“He Takes Stock of Marriage,” “He 
Ponders Education,” “He Looks at Art,’ 
“He Turns to Politics,” “He Hunts for 
God.” 

Much of the book consists of spirited 
discussions in Richard’s home. Among 
his friends who took part in these were 
the “‘major,”* a retired banker who had 
written a satirical novel about business, 
a swarthy bald-headed psycho-analyst 
with a passion for Greek vases, a lovable 
college chum who was as gentle a mystic 
as ever graced a football team, a Dio- 
nysiac young Californian interested in the 
Little Theater movement, the assistant 
book editor of one of the big papers who 
knew everything and everybody, Richard’s 
wife, Helen, a girl of resilient common 
sense and “able to play Brahms with dis- 
tinction,” a fragile, middle-aged lady with 
“a sweet youthful passion for oppressed 
races and all hurt minorities,” and a cer- 
tain number of disillusioned people pre- 
occupied with newspapers. 

With this kind of scheme and a thor- 
oughly furnished philosopher and writer 
to run it, it is needless to say that the 
discussions are most interesting. 

There are even more intimate talks be- 
tween Richard and the Pro‘essor, when 
the eternal triangle came into his life, and 
when something from the beyond broke 
through to him in the darkness of the 
night and compelled a search for God. 

The book will entertain and help not 
only young people but an older generation 
which has its share of mystified people. 
It will give some people a taste for philos- 
ophy who have been alienated by the jar- 
gon of some of the philosophers. 

A by-product of the reading may be the 
conviction that it is not necessary to settle 
everything, that freedom can be trusted, 
and that the emphatic assertions of the 
materialists and mechanists must be ex- 
amined, but need’ not be swallowed whole. 
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There is nothing about the current de- 
bates of the churches; the book moves on 
a higher and nobler plane. 

One wonders if the author has had op- 
portunity to see some of the mort hopeful 
things in politics. The imbecility and 
rottenness are obvious. The slow steady 
growth of independency and the more 
promising movements to reform the goy- 
ernment of our cities are not so obvious. 

The greatest thing in the philosophy 
of the author is that, with every tempta- 
‘tion apparently to regard the masses as 
sweaty scoundrels and to exslt the doc- 
trine of the superman, he seems to hold 
to the infinite possibilities in average 
men and women if they only have a chance. 

A high school chum of Richard’s at 
first turned him against morals. This 
youth “had won the character medal at 
commencement and had become the leader 
of an evening group connected with the 
Moral Improvement Society. To this 
good young man all questions were moral 
questions and the world was all intensity 
and unction. He was forever attending 
conferences of young people held with a 
view of kettering the world. Nobody 
ever joked in his presence, or only within 
very proper limits. This youth made a 
point of teing kind to human beings as 
some human beings make a point of be- 
ing kind to animals. After ten minutes 
with this practising saint Richard used 
to think of himself as an abandcned rake 
and decide henceforth to seek his society 
among his own low kind. How few people 
combined a passion for moral improve- 
ment with a cheery or charming personal- 
ity. Richard had long since made an 
eternal distinction between the good people 
and the gay.” 

2 SAY fe 
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The Call to Prophetic Service 


By Henry Schaeffer, Ph. D., S. T. M. 

Fleming H. Revell Company. 

The subject of recruiting the ministry is 
of absorbing interest at the present time. 
Professor Schaeffer believes that the fail- 
ure of the youth of to-day to respond to 
the call to ministerial service is due largely 
to the woeful lack of literature on the 
subject. He has written this book in an 
effort to fill the gap. 

In writing “The Call to Prophetic 
Service,” the author has rendered a service 
for the Orthodox Church which we would 
like to see done by some writer for the 
Liberal Church. 

Professor Schaeffer writes of the proph- 
ets from Abraham to Paul. He describes 
the conditions of society at the times of 
their coming, the manner and nature of 
their calls, and the way in which they were 
Teceived. At the end of each chapter, he 
makes impassioned plea for the youth of 
to-day to follow in their train. This de- 
tracts from the value of his work. Had 
the author confined himself throughcut 
the body of his book to the portrayal of 


the various calls to prophetic service and 
then had devoted one chapter to challeng- 
ing his readers to listen to the present-day 
call, the general effect would have been 
better. 

One gets tired of reading again and 
again such ideas as: “Brother, can we, 
in the face of all the good that we can do 
by a ready compliance with the divine 
will, afford to sin against the Holy Ghost 
by refusing to work for Him when called? 
To him that knoweth to do good, and 
doeth it not, to him it is sin. Many are 
not responding to the divine call. Their 
own consciences accuse them of sinful 
procrastination. Let me admonish you 
to fling to the winds all personal consid- 
erations, all likes and dislikes, for God is 
calling you.” 

For a liberal, the book loses its interest 
when the author turns aside, as he fre- 
quently dees, to defend Fundamentalism. 
His claim that mothers are to blame for 
the failure of many boys to enter the 
ministry is rather startling. He says: 
“Only about fifty per cent of the minis- 
terial candidates in a certain church co!- 


lege, for instance, have the consent of 
both parents. Strange to say, many of 
these young men have the consent of their 
fathers, but not of their mothers, to study 
for the ministry. Some of the students in 
one of the theological seminaries have 
experienced a similar antagonism, mothers 
in some instances antagonizing for years 
the lofty idealism of their sons.”’ 

The value of the book to liberals, we 
believe, is that it may serve to stimulate 
some one of our writers to approach the 
same theme from our viewpont. 

Prof. Cleland B. McAffee, Ph. D., 
D. D., LL. D., has written a foreword to 
the book. 

* = 

Music in Work and Worship 
A Discussion of Church Music as an Ap- 

plied Art. By Edmund S. Lorenz. 

Fleming H. Revell Company. 

Two instrumentalities are employed to 
help us in our public worship: preaching 
and music. With a well-balanced interest 
Mr. Lorenz seeks properly to co-ordinate 
these instrumentalities that they may serve 

(Continued on page 29) 
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SPRING VACATION IN BLACKMER 
HOME 

Five girls in Blackmer Home live so far 
from Tokyo that they can not afford to go 
home for their holidays and one girl has 
no home or relatives to go to, so the six 
with Mrs. Rowe determined to have as 
happy a vacation as those who went 
away. And they certainly succeeded! 

The first evening we played Kakurembo, 
that’s hide and seek, all over the house, 
no lights on but those in the halls. We 
divided into couples, the rule being that 
each couple must hide together and stay 
hidden until found. Mrs. Rowe and the 
Home’s baby, Setsuko Uda, were part- 
ners, and poor Setsuko had hard work 
finding places big enough for them both, 
but they puzzled the hunters the longest 
when they hid on the big shelf back in 
behind the dresses in Miss Bowen’s closet. 
It is a good thing the old Home has been 
tried by earthquake. It was certainly 
strained that night! 

The first real warm spring day that 
came was the very day they had planned 
to go out into the country to see Ikari san, 
the sister who was ill with lung trouble a 
year ago and who is not yet strong enough 
to return to school. We mistook the sta- 
tion on the suburban trolley and had to 
walk about five miles hunting the home, 
but were thankful we had, for the day was 
perfect. 

Another day we went clamming, and 
brought home a heavy basket full of clams 
the girls had gathered. Mrs. Rowe sat 
on the shore and read Leaders. 

One night we planned a treat, to cook 


our own supper in the kitchen at Dojin 
House, and to our surprise and joy it was 
the night that three former Home girls 
came to visit us: Tazuko Kimai, Katsue 
Hashimoto and Tokiko Yamamoto, the 
two former girls from out of the city. We 
sent over for-Matsu, and she came “just 
for a minute,” “‘just to see their faces,” 
and she stayed an hour and-a half, while 
we came into the Home parlor and visited 
and “remembered’”’ and sang hymns and 
old familiar songs. 

We had a visit from Mr. Cho, our Korean 
theological student, here in Tokyo from 
Kyoto for the vacation, and we had four 
new girls arrive at the Home, to be met 
and greeted and made welcome, so alto- 
gether we had the merriest, busiest vaca- 
tion that ever was, and now I think the 
girls coming back, hearing of our good 
times, wish they had spent their vacations 
here, too. 

And now Miss Bowen and Miss Kent 
have returned from a hiking trip on the 
beautiful Izu peninsula, including a trip 
to the voleano on the island of Oshima, 
the girls are coming back, two schools 
have already begun, and in a few days we 
will all be settled back into our normal 
life of study, all happier, stronger and more 
eager to do our best on account of our 
re-creation in vacation. 

Oh! My! I almost forgot the wedding! 
But that’s another story—two other 
stories, for there’s another wedding next 
week, and I’ll tell you about them both 
in my next. 

Alice G. Rowe. 

Blackmer Home, Tokyo, April 9. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 
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WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
May 9-May 15. Norwalk, Ohio; Head- 
quarters. 


Miss Slaughter: 
May 9-May 15. Bedford, N. H.; Law- 
rence, Mass.; Headquarters. 
Dr. Huntley: 
May 9-May 15. Los Angeles, Cal., 
Pasadena, Cal., Santa Paula, Cal. 
* * 
NORTHFIELD CONFERENCE OF RE- 
LIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The need for trained leaders and teach- 
ers in our church schools is perhaps a back- 
ground subject, but one that constantly 
demands our attention and challenges our 
powers. One of the most enjoyable ways 
in which to receive vision, inspiration 
and training is to attend a summer school 
or camp. 

Both denominational and interdenomi- 
national schools claim our interest. One 
of the kest of the latter is the Northfield 
Conference cf Religious Education, held 
next summer, July 22-31, at East North- 
field, Mass. This school is nationally 
known because of the quality of its in- 
structors and leaders who are selected from 
many denominations because of special 
ability in some particular field of religious 
educational work. 

Dr. Herbert W. Gates, General Secre- 
tary of the Congregational Education 
Society, is Dean of the Northfield Sum- 
mer School. Last summer over 700 were 
in attendance, and a larger number is ex- 
pected for 1926. Further information can 
be obtained by writing to Bryant Nichols, 
Registrar, Room 609, 1 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton. 

Some typical courses to be given are: 
“How to Conduct a Sunday School,” 
“Music in Religious Education,” ‘Story 
Telling,” ‘Weekday Religious Educa- 
tion,” “The Old Testament Prophets,” 
“The Gospel of John,” “Paul and the 
Early Church.’ In addition, there are 
to be specialized practical courses for 
workers in the different church school 
departments, from the Kindergarten De- 
partment through the Young People’s 
Department. 

Many pastors, educational directors 
and superintendents testify in glowing 
terms to the splendid results accomplished 
in their local churches by those teachers 
and officers who have attended Northfield, 


Pas 


MODERN CHURCH SCHOOLS 


The convention visitors at Birmingham 
were astonished and delighted by the 
equipment for teaching religion displayed 
by many of the city churches. A special 
tour showed seven great church schools in 
large and well planned buildings, splendid- 
ly equipped with teaching helps. The In- 
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FIRST AND FOREMOST— 
BARRE 
The series of Institutes for 1926 
will begin at 
Goddard Seminary, Barre, 
Vermont 
June 16-19 
Subjects and Faculty 
Life of Christ, Rev. F. W. Gibbs, 
Dean. 
Administration, Mr. Carl A. Hem- 
pel. 
Missionary Education, 
Gertrude Earle. 
Grade Work, Junior, Mrs. Mary I. 
Chamberlain. 
Grade Work, Intermediate, Rev. 
A. Gertrude Earle. 
Recreation, Mr. Carl A. Hempel. 
Religion in the Home, Mrs. Mary I. 
Chamberlain. 
Registration fee, $1. 
room, $2 per day. 
Write early to Rev. George F. 
Fortier, Morrisville, Vt. 
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dependent Presbyterian church attracted 
the attention of the Universalist delegates 
because of its architectural resemblance 
to the Wausau, Wis., group. A feature 
peculiar to this chureh is a parlor with 
adjoining shower baths and _ dressing 
room set apart for the use of the club 
of business women who attend this school. 
All the new school buildings show careful 
planning for beauty as a necessary part of 
religious instruction, attention to color 
harmony and the use of flowers and pic- 
tures. There were several types of cup- 
boards, a double doored closet by which 
class materials were distributed and col- 
lected from the corridor without the inter- 
ruptions so often caused by the entrance 
of a school officer. 

One church had each department room 
arranged as a chapel, intending by archi- 
tecture and decoration to emphasize wor- 
ship. Instead of the familiar circles and 
the easel picture, even the primary de- 
partment was seated as a church, little 
chairs in place of pews, facing a fine colored 
picture of a favorite Madonna. Tall blue 
vases at each side of the picture are always 
filled with red roses and in front a low 
reading desk holds a Bible. The ten 
minute period of worship is conducted by 
the little folks with quiet reverence and 
order. All instruction and_ pre-session 
activities are conducted in class room. 
The question left in the mind of your 
visitor by this Methodist school building, 
with its series of department chapels and 
its care for reverent beauty in design and 
decoration, was: Can friendship with God 
be taught more easily here than where 


arrangement for seating and attention is 
centered on human fellowship, as in most 
schools? 

One conclusion is without argument: 
before investing in a new church building, 
even a small plant, the building committee 
should investigate the varied types now © 
in use in Birmingham, city of religious 
buildings. 


Te BiGe 
* * 
HIGH SPOTS IN THE NEW YORK 
FIELD TRIP 


Winthrop: Excellent adult class. A 
young people’s class. A men’s forum in 
co-operation with the Congregational 
church. 

Potsdam: School meets at 9.30 a. m. 
Uses Beacon Course. New teacher train- 
ing class. 

Canton: Good service of worship. A 
live Sunday School Association. Its busi- 
ness is conducted by the minister, Rev. 
Harry Adams Hersey. A speaker fol- 
lows. A cafeteria supper is served. 

Edwards: An excellent afternoon con- 
ference. Good chorus choir at the eve- 
ning meeting. New adult class the Sun- 
day following. 

Auburn: A sermon on Sunday morning 
on religious education. Three evening 
conferences with good attendance. Pro- 
gram Committee and Curriculum Com- 
mittee appointed, a complete list of sub- 
stitute teachers worked out, and a Home 
Department superintendent appointed. 
Much interest in new curriculum material. 

Central Square: A wide-awake young 
superintendent. Much interest in the 
missionary program. 

Cicero: Loyalty in the rather difficult 
situation of holding sessions in the eve- 
ning. A superintendent who is a public 
school teacher with educational ideals. 

Watertown: A school with large primary 
and home departments and a successful 
men’s class. Experts to introduce a new 
curriculum next fall. 

Dexter: A small school carrying on with- 
out help from the minister. The superin- 
tendent enjoys the helps from Headquar- 
ters. She enlists the adolescents in the 
work of the schoo] and-thus keeps her 
hold upon them. 

Herkimer: A fine spirit of optimistic 
loyalty. Uses the Beacon lessons. Finds 
the week day school has a wholesome 
reaction upcn the Sunday work. 

A.G.E. 


* * 


Some of the attendants at our Phila- 
delphia Convention will reach the city 
in time to attend the World Conference 
on Narcotic Education, which will be held 
at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, July 5 
to 10. Ex-Congressman Richmond P, 
Hobson signs the, call. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Miss Bertha Houston, formerly secre- 
tary for the Massachusetts State Super- 
intendent, now assistant to the president 
cat Straight College, New Orleans, La., 
writes that the ‘negro spirituals,” the 
songs of the colored race, as sung by the 


_ students of Straight College, are now being 


broadcast from Station WSMB, the first 


_ time a negro school has had this privilege. 


Dr. and Mrs. M. D. Shutter of Minne- 
apolis are at Hot Springs, Ark., for a brief 
vacation. 


Mrs. Manuel of the church in Pasadena, 
Calif., donor of the beautiful memorial 
garden attached to the Pasadena church, 
visited our Washington church April 25, 
having just returned from a trip in Sicily 
and Italy, on which she was accompanied 
part of the way by Miss Eleanor Bissell 
and Miss Dorothy Hall. Mrs. Manuel 
has been visiting her brother-in-law, Chief 
of the Chaplains of the Navy, in Wash- 
ington, 


Rey. L. O. Williams, D. D., of Buffalo, 
N. Y., has resigned his pulpit after many 
years of faithful service, thus setting free 
a strong man for additional work and open- 
ing up the important Buffalo field for some 
one else. 


Mr. Owen D. Young, from the Hotel 
Savoy in London, carried on a successful 
business talk with his associates in New 
York by wireless telephone, the connection 
being “‘as clear as the connection on a local 
¢all in New York.” 


Rey. John T. Brush finished his work 
at North Weymouth, Mass., April 26, with 
a sermon on “Mizpah,’’ and preached his 
first sermon at Norwood the following 
Sunday. 


Miss Ruth Atherton Merrill of Gardner, 
Mass. (Radcliffe 1915), has been chosen 
assistant dean of Radcliffe College. 


Rev. H. H. Niles gave the address at 
the State House in Denver for the Sons 
of the American Revolution on the eve- 
ning of the 19th of April. 


Donald Guy Lothrop, Tufts 1928, 
preached in East Boston on May 2 as a 
substitute for Mr. Thorburn, who on May 
2 and 9 supplied at North Weymouth. 


Mr. G. A. Arnold of Middle Street, 
Braintree, Mass., was seriously injured by 
an express train hitting his automobile 
at a crossing near the Braintree station. 
His two boys, who usually ride down with 
him, failed to get into the car that morn- 
ing, and a neighbor, who took their place 
in the back seat, got out as he stopped at 
the crossing an instant before the accident. 
The back seat where the neighbor had 
been sitting was entirely demolished. The 


and Interests 


gateman who had stopped the car for a 
freight lifted the gate too soon. Mr. 
Arnold is a member of the Boston Uni- 
versalist Club and a prominent official of 
the Federated Church of Braintree. 


Rey. Otto S. Raspe of the First Church, 
Cambridge, Mass., organized a Men’s 
Club in his church on Thursday, April 22, 
with thirty-six members. The charter will 
be kept open until fifty have enrolled. 
The club will probably be known as the 
Universalist Associates. 


Rey. Harold I. Merrill, pastor at Marl- 
boro, Mass., informs us that on Wednes- 
day, April 28, fire completely destroyed 
their church property. The church had a 
commanding situation at the heart of the 
business section. The city papers praise 
Mr. Merrill and his church school super- 
intendent, Mr. Moore, for their heroic 
efforts in rescuing some of the church 
property. 

Rey. Frank S. Rice closed his pastorate 
in Amesbury, Mass., on Sunday, April 25. 
Mr. Rice, we understand, does not intend 
to take another pastorate. He and Mrs. 
Rice will move to Quincy, Mass. 


Rey. Ezra Hoyt, pastor at Hingham, 
Mass., completed his work on the last 
Sunday in April. Students from Crane will 
take care of the church for the remainder 
of the season. 


District of Columbia 


Washington.—Rev. Francis W. Gibbs of 
Fitchburg preached here April 18 and 
Dr. John Smith Lowe April 25, both ef- 
fectively. Mr. Gibbs was the guest of 
Congressman and Mrs. Foss at their 
apartment in the Hotel Roosevelt. Dr. 
Lowe came especially for a conference with 
the board of trustees about the choice of a 
permanent pastor. Mrs. John van Schaick, 
Jr., was the speaker at the Optimist Club, 
April 22, taking as her subject ‘“‘Out of 
Doors in Many Lands,” speaking especially 
of out of door experiences and interesting 
gardens in a trip around the world. The 
parish is especially happy in the new 
parish house, into which one of the dwell- 
ings on the site of the church at 16th and 
S Sts., N. W., has been converted. Miss 
Ruth Jeffers, president of the Optimist 
Club and an active worker of this parish, 
is a delegate of the Y. W. C. A. to the Na- 
tional Convention in Detroit. Miss 
Elizabeth Weston, who has undergone a 
severe operation, is convalescent and has 
returned to her home from Garfield Hos- 
pital. 


Maine 
Bethel.—Revy. Charles Easternhouse, 
pastor. On Palm Sunday we had a fine 


sermon from our pastor on “The True 
Meaning of the Cross,’ and in the eve- 


ning an illustrated lecture, ‘““The Parsifal 
and the Holy Grail.”” In spite of the storm 
in the night, forty attended the sunrise 
service Naster morning. The leader, Miss 
Farwell, broke trail on snowshoes and 
many waded through drifts knee deep. 
The regular morning service was well 
attended. A male quartette and large 
chorus under the direction of Mrs. Willey, 
chorister and organist, furnished music. 
The subject of the sermon was “Is Immor- 
tality Desirable?’”’ The children’s exercises 
which took the place of the regular Sab- 
bath school were under the direction of 
Mrs. Twaddle and Mrs. Thurston, who 
had decorated the church with potted 
plants, lilies and cut flowers sent by friends 
in memory of dear ones who have gone 
from us. In the evening the Y. P. C. U. 
was entertained by the pastor’s cousin, 
who was here for a short visit. Mr. John 
Easternhouse is first mate on the S. S. 
Nederland de Madara, and in the past 
ten years has visited the four corners of 
the world. He speaks four languages, but 
in telling of his travels he called on our 
pastor many times to explain things he 
“could not English.’”’ The audience were 
given’ intimate stories of India, Russia, 
China, and South Africa, even a romance 
ef the head hunters of Borneo. When 
speaking of conditions in Russia and India 
he was asked if it seemed as bad as the 
reports sound. “It is so bad I like not 
even to think of it,” was the answer. 
Asked if he would care to settle in any of 
the countries he had visited, “Only 
America,” he said, “‘here you get what you 
earn.”’ Together the cousins sang several 
Dutch songs which they learned in their 
youth. We have recently lost by death 
two of our members—Mrs. Ella Carter, who 
had been an invalid for a number of years 
but always interested in the church, and 
Mrs. S. P. Stearns, nearly ninety-three 
years of age. Mrs. Stearns was an active 
Christian and one of our faithful attend- 
ants at church. 

Mattawamkeag.—Rey. Wenonah S. Ab- 
bott, pastor. Despite an epidemic of 
flu, the church carried on well during 
the Lenten season. Among special sermon 
topics were: ‘Motives in Religion,” 
“Life’s Object,’ “Jesus the Minister,” 
“Jesus the Mystic,” “Morning and Eve- 
ning of Palm Sunday.” Maundy Thurs- 
day the pastor combined other sources 
with the Biblical record, making a com- 
plete story of Jesus’ trial, told by candle- 
light. All present partook of the com- 
munion service standing, adding a clause 
to the ancient words of consecration so 
that all said: ‘In the Father’s Name and 
Love’s name we partake—in memory: of 
the Master, Jesus Christ.”’ Good Friday 
evening we presented the drama “Peter, 
the Rock.’ The Easter morning theme 
was “The Door Ajar.”” Immediately after 
the anthem the children advanced the 
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Christian and United States flags, singing 
“Onward Christian Soldiers” as a proces- 
sional. After the pastor had dedicated the 
flags, all present pledged allegiance to them 
and the children sang ‘‘We pledge our 
lives.” The evening topic was “Victory 
through Christ.’ Decoration Day we 
expect to entertain guests from near-by 
towns. We will serve a picnic supper and 
in the evening present four acts from the 
Passion Play. 


Massachusetts 


Springfield, St. Paul’s——Rey. Delmar 
E. Trout, pastor. The best Easter for 
many years was experienced by St. Paul’s 
this year. At the annual meeting of the 
Ladies’ Society it was reported that the 
organization the past year had an enroll- 
ment of 105, the largest number in its 
history. The largest amount ever made 
at an annual fair, $1,380, was cleared by 
the Ladies’ Society. These women raised 
about $2,200 through the year. The Mis- 
sion Circle is having a membership cam- 
paign. At the annual meeting of the Circle, 
it was reported that all bills are paid, its 
benevolent and charity work has been done 
fully, and there is a balance in the treasury. 
The Y. P. C. U. isa fine, working organiza- 
tion. Several representatives from this 
parish will be present at the Convention 
in the Church of the Redemption, Boston. 

West Somerville.—Rev. A. S. Cole, 
pastor. On Easter Sunday a beautiful 
memorial window to the memory of Mr. 
Carlton Hicks was unveiled in the church, 
placed there by the Sunday school, of 
which he was the beloved superintendent 
for a number of years. 

New Bedford.—Rev. P. T. Smith, pas- 
tor. Woman’s Day was celebrated in a 
most satisfactory manner. The women of 
the Mission Circle conducted the service 
and Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson, president 
of the Massachusetts Woman’s Missionary 
Association, gave an illuminating address. 
The Mission Circle of this church is one 
of its most successful and enthusiastic 
organizations. 

Somerville, First—Rev. George E. 
Leighton, D. D., pastor. Woman’s Sun- 
day was observed last Sunday, for the 
fourth time, the entire service being con- 
ducted by the women of the church. The 
call to prayer and the Lord’s prayer were 
given by Mrs. Eden C. Hall; the psalm 
was read by Mrs. George O. Nelson; 
Scripture reading, Mrs. Arthur S. Wal- 
dron; response and prayer, Mrs. A. Y. 
Gifford, president of the Woman’s Union; 
announcements and offertory, Miss Edith 
Litchfield. Mrs. Orville S. Waldron’s 
“Woman’s Day Message,” a _ splendid 
recital of the deeds and accomplishments 
of some of the leading women in mis- 
sionary work, past and present, was of 
great interest and benefit to the large 
audience. Four young women, Mrs. D. M. 
Boothby, Mrs. E. C. Hersey, Jr., Mrs. 
A. E. MacDonald, and Mrs. M. Sherman, 
acted as ushers. The average church at- 


tendance shows a gain over any previous 
year, a sturdy and healthy growth. 

Plymouth.—Rev. Samuel E. Franc, 
pastor. At a recent organ recital funds 
were secured to pay in full the cost of the 
installation of the new organ. The church 
now possesses an instrument valued at 
$5,000. The closing concert of the season 
was given on Sunday evening, May 2, 
when Gerald Foster Frazee of Wilming- 
ton played and Miss Helen Grant of 
Boston sang. Rev. Gertrude Earle, field- 
worker for the General Sunday School 
Association, has worked a week in our 
church school. Her address on Sunday 
morning was commented on as a masterly 
presentation of the importance of religious 
instruction. One of the boys’ classes of 
the church school has recently purchased a 
copy of Leonardo da Vinci’s “Last Sup- 
per,” which has been added to the beauti- 
ful collection in our assembly room. 
Our ladies gave their forty-fifth annual 
May Day Shore Dinner Saturday, May 
1, beginning at noon, which brought a 
reunion of many of our patrons of past 
years. i 


Michigan 

Detroit.—Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D., 
pastor. A very ambitious and forward- 
looking plan has been adopted by this 
church, involving a number of separate 
projects. Among these is the employment 
of a full-time secretary for the minister, 
the complete redecoration of McCollester 
Hall, and illuminated signs for the hall 
and over the Cass Avenue entrance of the 
church auditorium. These projects have 
all been completed. Further work to be 
done upon the hall includes a complete 
renewal of the stage electrical equipment 
and 500 new chairs. The establishment 
of a Sunday evening Bible Lecture-Forum 
was also one of the features of the plan. 
It has just completed its work for the 
season and has been pronounced very 
successful. It will be resumed in the fall, 
when the study of the Old Testament will 
be taken up. Other projects to be achieved 
are the resetting of the clearstory windows 
in the church auditorium, to be done dur- 
ing the summer recess, and the employ- 
ment of a full-time parish assistant. This 
plan is looking several years into the fu- 
ture, and it is the feeling of all that it will 
accomplish all the results anticipated. 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis, Redeemer.—Rey. Marion 
D. Shutter, D. D., pastor. We have been 
experimenting a bit this year with one of 
our neighbor churches in union meetings. 
The friendliness and cheer of the splendid 
Thanksgiving Day service, held in our 
auditorium with Park Congregational 
Church, attended by more than 800 people, 
inspired us to attempt others. Early in 
February our Men’s Club were hosts for 
the Men’s Club of Park Church. About 
125 enjoyed the good fellowship of the 
occasion. Then came Passion Week and 


Easter plans, and we invited Rev. William 
E. Dudley, pastor of the church, to con- 
duct one of the noonday services held 
during Holy Week in our auditorium. On 
Good Friday evening, a union service of 
the two congregations was held, Dr. Shut- 
ter giving the address of the evening, ‘‘The 
Greatest Week in History.’ Our fourth 
“get-together” was held at Park Church, 
when our Men’s Club was entertained by 
them. A splendid program and a fine 
dinner made the occasion memorable. 
The women’s work in the church has never 
been better organized and more inspiring. 
By dividing the large organization into 
four smaller “circles” the women are be- 
coming better acquainted at their semi- 
monthly luncheon meetings in the homes 
of the members. Once a month they all 
come to the church for an all-day work 
meeting, with luncheon at noon. Work 
for a large bazar to be held next fall is well 
under way. On ‘Women’s Day” Mrs. 
Henry J. Bessesen, chairman of the de- 
partment of the American Home in the 
Fifth District Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, occupied the pulpit. She spoke on 
“Weavers of the Nation’s Destiny,” and 
made a strong plea for a return of the 
“old-fashioned”? home, where love, and 
understanding and discipline were prime 
factors in the education of the children. 
Sunday evening, April 25, the closing 
“‘At Home” service for the season was held. 
The boys’ choir of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church gave a program of chorus and 
solo work, and the film, “‘Our Heritage of 
Faith,” was shown. 


New Hampshire 


Gorham.—Rev. Helene Ulrich, pastor. 
Miss Agnes Hathaway spent a day in 
Gorham, and spoke on various phases of 
life in Japan. In the morning she spoke 
for the high school students and they were 
greatly interested. In the afternoon the 
ladies of the churches were invited to 
meet together and there was an attendance 
of fifty in spite of another sudden snow- 
storm. Many of the members of the 
other churches especially thanked the 
Universalists for their generosity in shar- 
ing Miss Hathaway with them. In the 
evening the Eastern Stars invited Miss 
Hathaway to speak. The Easter services 
at our church were well attended. A 
communion service was held by candle- 
light Thursday. On Good Friday a service | 
was held at our church which was well 
attended by members of the three Protes- 
tant churches. Two members were taken 
into the church on Easter Sunday and on 
Holy Thursday two young girls were bap- 
tized. Recently while the pastor was 
away Rev. George Fortier, State Super- 
intendent, preached. Every one in Gor- 
ham is devoted to Mr. Fortier. 


New York 


Syracuse.—Rev. F. W. Betts, D. D., 
pastor. The dinner celebrating the birth- 
day of Dr. Betts is looked forward to each 
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year, but this year (his 68th anniversary) 
it was an especially happy occasion, 
made so by the presentation of a Master 
Six Buick sedan, the gift of his congrega- 
tion. Mr. H. W. Smith was master of 
ceremonies and voiced some of the appre- 
ciation and esteem of all in his presenta- 
tion speech, at the close of which he handed 
Dr. Betts a silver plated crank shaft, 
an order for the car and a license for driv- 
ing. In his speech of thanks Dr. Betts 
made every individual feel that the love 
_whith his congregation has for him is 
fully reciprocated. A delightful musical 
~ program followed. Mrs. Edward Map- 
stone was chairman of the dinner com- 
mittee. There were more than 350 guests. 
Much credit must be given to Mrs. Ross 
L. King, Jr., under whose direction a 
drama entitled ‘‘Easter Morning’ was 
presented by the young people of the 
ehurch school on Good Friday night. 
After a sermon by Dr. Betts, the com- 
munion service was held. Our church 
was beautiful on Easter Sunday with 
Easter lilies and daffodils, which were 
sent to shut-ins of the parish later in the 
day. On this day twenty-four united 
with the church, making a total of thirty- 
six new members since the first of the year. 
Ten of these are members of the church 
school. The annual offering for philan- 
thropic work was $500. At the opening of 
the church school Mrs. J. Herbert Shaw, 
superintendent, told the story ‘Jesus, the 
Light of the World,” with illustrations on 
the screen. The American Missionary 
offering netted $36.58. On Wednesday 
evening following Easter, the church en- 
tertained at dinner those who united at 
Easter. These new members were seated 
at a long table in the center of the room, 
beautifully decorated with yellow daf- 
fodils and jonquils. Dr. Betts made 
a speech of welcome. Mr. James Morse 
also spoke. Seated at Mr. Morse’s right 
were several members of his class of boys, 
who were among the new members. 
These speeches were followed by a group 
of songs by Mrs. John Shaver. Rabbi 
Benjamin Friedman gave us a wonderful 
description of his trip through the Holy 
Land last summer. About 250 guests 
attended this dinner. Mrs. Eugene 
Whyland was chairman. On Wednesday 
night, April 14, the King’s Daughters 
Circle, at a dinner, welcomed home their 
president, Miss Jean L. Newton, who had 
been in California for the winter. Plans 
were made to unite with the Women’s 
Aid for the annual rummage sale. On May 
Day the members filled a May basket 
with individual gifts for a shut-in at the 
County Home. Mrs. Claude Bonsted 
was chairman of the dinner committee. 
Ohio 

Kent.—Dr. F. Osten-Sacken, pastor. 
April 11, following the introduction of a 
boys’ intermediate class in the church 
school, a few Sundays age, a girls’ 
intermediate class was started. This 


makes three new classes since January 
first. A junior Clara Barton Guild has 
been organized by Mrs. Osten-Sacken. 
Mrs. Osten-Sacken will act as adviser of 
the Guild until the girls get a good start 
and can assume the responsibilities them- 
selves. 
Ontario 


Blenheim.—Our Sunday school here is 
doing good work and growing some in 
membership. In February a Mission 
Circle was organized with Miss Evelyn 
Burk as president. It has held two regu- 
lar meetings, begun the study of mission- 
ary topics, and planned for a summer 
bazar. Our congregation is not large, 
in fact quite small. But the attendance is 
increasing some and new faces are from 
time to time appearing. There is no 
reason why we should not have a good 
church here, as there is no other liberal 
church in the town. 


Vermont 


Brattleboro.—Rev. E. P. Wood, pastor. 
Union services were held each evening 
during Holy Week. The Methodist 
paster preached in All Souls and the Uni- 
versalist pastor preached in the Center 
Congregational Church. There was a 
large attendance at Easter. The choir 
gave an Easter cantata, and the young 
ladies’ chorus sang an Easter anthem. 
Floral decorations were unusually beau- 
tiful. The men of the parish served the 
annual maple sugar supper on April 8. 
The night was stormy, yet 280 attended 
the supper. Interest in all departments 
has been well sustained during the winter. 

* * 


ONE OF THE BEST MEETINGS OF 
THE YEAR 
(Continued from page 2) 
wonderful genius that must have been 
who framed that confession. You can 
put it side by side with our Kansas City 
Declaration. Only we must remember 
that we must keep room in our churches 
for people of a more conservative view. 

“T am delighted to have you put at 
the head of your Leader the word ‘Chris- 
tian.’ That was a great act. We never 
can get a true view of the personality of 
God until we get a view of the personality 
of Jesus Christ, the highest human per- 
sonality.” 

Dr. Emrich then gave an illuminating 
account of his methods of work. Con- 
gregationalist though he is, he has used 
the Episcopal prayer book in his daily 
devotions throughout his life. Twice a 
year he goes through his Greek Testament, 
also through the Old Testament. “The 
minister,” he said, “needs to come into 
closer touch with the Holy Scripture. 
The Bible helps us to get hold of ourselves 
and stoprushing. ‘Besober,’ it says, ‘don’t 
be drunk with haste and hurry.’ Some- 
times I think in our reforms we need to 
learn the patience of God. In Moffatt’s 
Translation the other day I came across 


a beautiful new phrase, ‘Leave it all 
quietly with the Lord.’ That is a hard 
thing for this Anglo-Saxon world. After 
all, the greatest backing we can get in our 
work is in the Bible.” 

At the opening of the meeting Rey. 
Charles R. Tenney of Southbridge offered 
prayer. In a tender and beautiful spirit 
he gave thanks for the old gifts of life and 
the new. “Give us wisdom,” he prayed, 
“to select out of the old that which will 
best serve the coming day, and help us 
move on to the better and the best.” 

There were present at the meeting: 
Raspe (president), Hadley (vice-presi- 
dent), Spear (acting secretary), Perkins 
(F. W.), Patterson, Coons, Lee, Wilson, 
Walker, Roblin, Huntley, Hall, Tenney, 
Conklin, Lewis, Attwood, Hoyt, Ayres, 
Whitney, Milburn, Robbins, Nichols, 
Stevens, Leighton, Bissell, Cardall, Titus, 
Marshall, Etz, Polk, Sprague, Percy Smith, 
Olson, van Schaick, Torsleff, Miss Earle, 
Miss Kirk, Mrs. Chamberlain and Miss 
Rice. 

In closing Mr. Raspe spoke appreciat- 
ively of the life of the late Dwight A. Ball. 

Following the meeting the men went 
upstairs to the apartments of Dr. van 
Schaick, where they had a social hour and 
enjoyed a buffet lunch. Before they broke 
up other brief and witty speeches were 
made by Dr. Roblin, Dr. Conklin, Dr. 
Huntley and Dr. Emrich. All told, it 
was one of the best meetings of the year. 

* * 
WIDESPREAD INTEREST IN MUR- 
RAY GROVE 


In former days the pleasures and the 
proprietorship of our national shrine at 
Murray Grove were largely confined to 
people living in the adjoining section of 
the country. Now that is all changed, 
principally for two reasons. When the 
General Convention was given great in- 
fluence in the management, extending 
even to authority to take over the entire 
enterprise, interest was aroused through- 
out the church. Then the extension of 
membership privileges at nominal cost 
to Ladies’ Aid Societies, Mission Circles, 
Sunday schools and Young People’s Chris- 
tian Unions resulted in widespread knowl- 
edge and widespread interest. Now people 
from Maine to California contribute to 
Murray Grove, look forward to visiting 
the shrine, and have a healthy feeling of 
partnership. 

* * 
BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued frem page 25) 
most effectively the one great spiritual 
purpose. Of course his discussion is of 
the musical part of the service, but he 
never forgets that ‘“‘music in a church 
service is not an end in itself, but a means 
to an end.” In the selection and training 
of singers and players, and the selection 
and execution of the music, that end is 
always to ke kept in mind. The text for 
the book, as given’on the title page, is, 
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“God is a spirit; and they that worship 
Him must worship Him in spirit and in 
truth.” Mr. Lorenz does not forget his 
text in the treatment of his theme. 

After an introduction on “Efficiency 
in Church Music,” the book divides into 
five parts: I, The Order of Service; II, Pipe 
Organ and Organist; III, Congregational 
Singing; IV, Church Choir; V, Special 
and Incidental Church Music. 

Under these main divisions are twenty- 
nine chapters in which, with great clear- 
ness and thoroughness, the practical bear- 
ings of the subject are considered, and 
practical counsels given. These counsels 
are keyed to the needs of the simplest as 
of the more elaborate worship, and famil- 
iarity with them on the part of ministers, 
organists, choir leaders, can but make 
more engaging and effective this greatest 
of all human engagements. May the 
book have the wide reading it so richly 
deserves. 


CART 

* x 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 

1926 
Previously reported, ©. 4.224242 1,104 
Mutsonyalle: Ulsan. eee 9 
North Adams) Masss.- 4.25.25 00.- 10 
Fort PlainsiNiwYse oneness 6 
Mattawamkeag, Maine .......... 7 
Waterville, Maine ...fi.0.....-0.. 10 
Olinda, Ontarlossesssseion tae eh 
GiloucestersMiasss asec eee eee 23 
Witte: Halls; Neveu ee eee 15 
‘Chester Nits are eee kee 2 
MorrisvilleaVit-ee seen eee 6 
iWebster|City, lows). nee 8 
Mt: Pleasant, Lowa: <1-0.ceeeee 5 
Mitchellville, Iowa .............. 2 
Marseilles Dl) = sage: eee wees 4 
Pasadena; Caligin..aee eet eee 26 
Rumford; Maines aa ee 3 
Denver, Colot. -7ee eeee 2 
Milford, Miasc@ @ yer cn eee eee 4 
iuawrence,Mass.5 ic pac pee 14 
Rockport, Mascss =) eee 2 
Total. \5 ed Seo ee ee 1,264 

* * 

CHRISTENINGS 

Previously reported, 94. Mattawam- 


keag, Maine, 44. Gloucester, Mass., 5. 
Mitchellville, Iowa, 4. Marseilles, Ill., 3. 
Total, 150. 


Notices 
FERRY BEACH SCHEDULE 


Following are the dates for the summer Institutes 
at Ferry Beach for the season of 1926: 
Opening, July 23. 
W.N. M.A. Institute, July 24-31. 
Sunday School Institute, July 31-August 7. 
Young People’s Institute, August 7-14. 
Details of the programs will be announced soon. 
ae 
CONNECTICUT STATE CONVENTION 


The annual meeting of the Connecticut Univer- 
salist Convention will be held in our church at Staf- 
ford on Wednesday and Thursday, May 12 and 13. 
The first session will be called to order at 4.45 p. m. 
Wednesday. Rev. John van Schaick, Jr., D. D., will 
address the Convention at the evening service, his 
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subject being, “‘The Joys and Sorrows of an Edi- 
tor.”” The occasional sermon will be delivered by 
Rev. Edward A. Lewis of Stamford on Thursday 
morning. 

Stafford may be reached by railroad and bus from 
Willimantic and by trolley from Hartford. Through 
the pastor, Rev. C. H. Puffer, S. T. D., the Stafford 
parish has issued a very cordial invitation which, 
with the program above, in addition to Convention 
interests and the natural beauties of the country, 
promises a happy and delightful gatkering. 

Those desiring lodgings are requested to notify 
Dr. Puffer as early as possible. 

G. H. Leining, Secretary. 
ee 
MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Full fellowship has been granted Rev. Franklin 
K. Beem of the Congregational ministry. 
Allen Brown, Secretary. 
x * 
MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALIST CONVEN- 
TION 


The sixty-seventh annual session of the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention will be held in the 
Church of the Redemption, Boston, Mass. (corner 
Boylston and Ipswich Streets), May 19 and 20, 1926, 
convening at 7 p. m. on Wednesday. 

“The Council shall consist of the ordained clergy- 
men in the fellowship of the Convention ... of 
life-members resident in the state, of three lay 
delegates from each parish in fellowship, which dele- 
gates must be legal members of the parish they 
represent, and of the officers of the Convention.” 

Leroy W. Coons, Secretary. 


Invitation 


The Second Society of Universalists in Boston, 
the Church of the Redemption, cordially invites 
the Universalists of Massachusetts to the annual 
sessions of the Convention. 

Those who wish entertainment must write to Mrs. 
Lula N. Perry, Church of the Redemption, Boylston 
and Ipswich Streets, Boston, Mass., stating whether 
they wish to stay one, two or three nights. Lodging 
and breakfast will be provided free. 

Tickets for the supper on Thursday night will 
cost $1.00 and all reservations will close on Wednes- 
day noon of the day before the supper. Tickets may 
be reserved by writing Mrs. Lula N. Perry. 


Directions 


From the North Station take a car marked Ken- 
more to Massachusetts Station. The church is on 
Boylston Street about one block from this station. 
From the South Station take a subway car to Park 
Street. At Park Street either take a car marked 
Kenmore and get off at Massachusetts Station or 
take a car marked Chestnut Hill and get off at the 
door of the church. The church is located at the 
corner of Boylston and Ipswich Streets, Boston. 

Ck 
DR. JOHN DICKINSON TO SPEAK ON IN- 
TERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Dr. John Dickinson, of Harvard University, will 
give an address on ‘The Work of the Ministry in 
Promoting International Relations,’’ Monday, May 
10, at 11 a. m., in the Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, 
Mass. This meeting under the auspices of the 
Unitarian Mjnisters’ Monday Club, is open to the 
public. 

* * 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 


License for one year granted to Donald Guy 
Lothrop, Howard Davis Spoerl, and Robert Rice 
(extension). 

Transferred to Maine, Frederick A. Walker; to 
lllinois, Llewelyn .A. Owens. 

Dropped from fellowship for entering secular 
business, Fred Atkins Moore. 

Harry E. Adams, Secretary. 
1 
W. U. M. S. OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Official Call 


The forty-first annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of Massachusetts 
will be held in the Church of the Redemption, 
Boston, on Wednesday, May 19, 1926, at 10 a. m., 
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for the election of officers for the ensuing year, and 
for the transaction of such other business as may 
legally come before the meeting. 
Gertrude S, Elsner, Recording Secretary. 

Each Mission Circle and each Senior Clara Barton 
Guild in Massachusetts is entitled to one delegate 
for every ten members, or fractional part thereof, 
besides the president and secretary, who may be 
delegates ex officio. Each Junior Clara Barton 
Guild is entitled to one delegate for every twenty 
members or fractional part thereof, besides the presi- 
dent and secretary, who may be delegates ex officio. 

Sta 3 
W U. M. A. OF ILLINOIS 


The 37th annual meeting of the Women’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Association of Illinois will be 
held Wednesday, May 12, 1926, at St. Paul’s on the 
Midway, 60th Street and Dorchester Ave., Chicago. 
Morning session at 10.30. Afternoon session 1.30. 
Speaker, Mrs. J. W. Vallentyne, president of the 
W. N. M.A. 


Obituary 
Anson A. Blackman 


Anson A. Blackman, disciple of the late Elbert 
Hubbard, and famous the world over as “‘Ali Baba,” 
whose rustic philosophy was immortalized in one 
of the earlier literary works of the Roycroft founder, 
died in East Aurora, N. Y., April 19. 

Born at Marilla eighty-seven years ago, Mr. 
Blackman became associated with the Hubbard 
family as a young man when he became their care- 
taker. His love for nature and his philosophy in- 
spired the writing by Elbert Hubard of a book, en- 
titled ‘Ali Baba.” The real name of ‘‘Ali Baba’ 
became obscured in the fame which the literary 
appellation attained. 

Mr. Blackman is survived by two brothers, Frank, 
of Marilla, and Solomon, who lives in Michigan, and 
by one sister, Mrs. Flora Snell of Akron. Funeral 
services were held Wednesday in the Universalist 
church at East Aurora, where he was a constant at- 
tendant. Services were conducted by Rev. Edward 
C. Downey of Grace Church, Buffalo. 


SCALA 3A 


TT Oo TTS 


i Local and Suburban 
Service 
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ALGOMA CAMP 


A Summer Place for Boys 
Established 1910 


On beautiful lake in Wisconsin. Land and water sports 
under supervision. Care ofahome. Forty boys, ages 10 to 


17, from best families, have a good time every day. Term 
of eight weeks opens June 29. For free illustrated booklet 
V. HENRY E. POLLEY, 

Unitarian Church, Keokuk, Iowa. 


write to ig} 


WANTED 


For Junction City, Kansas, a minister, preferably 
young, for immediate settlement. Excellent church 
and parsonage, fine people. If interested, write 
JAMES R. CALKIN 
Chairman Trustees 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goode 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street Boston 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No. 1 


Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 


No. 2 


Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the General 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
cents per copy. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 

Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 

At one place in this book the author 

writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 
' The writer claims to have rediscoy- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools. Established 1831. 


College Preparatory Course 


Four Years 


College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 
First Year College Course 


One Year 


Practical Courses 


Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. Expression. 
Interpretative Dancing. 


Outdoor Sports -- Gymnasium 


Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 


A well balanced, supervised program of 
work and play 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL. 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lompard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
eourses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We Invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. D. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. D. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 
Granting Certificates of Graduation 


Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 


416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school fop 
young men and young women, offering exceptional 
advantages for education in every department olf 
broad culture. Its buildings are commodious an@ 
thoroughly equipped for school work and for home- 
like living. Its courses fit for any college or scien- 
tific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for prae- 
tical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speaking 
under special instructors. The atmosphere of the 
school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of the 
students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodious 
gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
fer the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England towa. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very reason- 
able. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offera ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


Crates, 


He dashed into the police station at 
midnight, explaining that his wife had been 
missing since 8 o’clock that morning, and 
asking that search be made for her. 

“Her description,” said the sergeant. 
“Height?” 

“T—I don’t know!” 

“Weight?” 

The husband shook his head vaguely. 

“Color of eyes?”’ 

“Er—average, I expect.” 

“Do you know how she was dressed?” 

“TI expect she wore her coat and hat. 
She took the dog with her.”’ 

“What kind of a dog?” 

“Brindle bull terrior, weight 14 1-2 
pounds, four dark blotches on his body, 
shading from gray to white. Round, 
blackish spot over the left eye, white 
stub tail, three white legs and right front 
leg brindled, all but the toes. A small 
nick in the left ear, a silver link collar, 
with—” 

“That'll do!’ gasped the sergeant. 
“We'll find the dog!”’—-Boston Globe. 

* = 

A correspondent of the Living Church 
says, in a recent letter: ““The mother of 
one of the children in my parish told me 
what her little girl, eight years eld, added 
to her prayer on Christmas Day, and it 
was so unique that I am passing it on to 
your readers. The child ended her usual 
prayer with this sentence: ‘And I hope, 
dear Jesus, that you will have a happy 
birthday.’ ” 

* * 

“Dees my practising make you nervous?” 
asked the man who was learning to play 
@ saxophone. 

“Tt did when I first heard the neighbors 
discussing it,” replied the man next door, 
“but I’m getting so now that I don’t care 
what happens to you.” —Ti-Bits. 

cod * 

Customer: “Have you the same razor 
you used on me yesterday?” 

Barber: “Yes, sir, the same identical 
one.” : 
Customer: “Then give me gas.”—The 
Progressive Grocer. 

x * 

It has been some time since Henry Ford 
bought Longfellow’s village blacksmith 
shop, and we wonder why somebody hasn’t 
also sold him the remains of the Hesperus 
by this time.— Kansas City Star. 

x = 

“What did you say?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Of course. But how did you express 
it this time?’”— New York College Mercury. 
* * 

One great difficulty is to tell the morons 
from the other people, the way the latter 
sometimes act.—Ohio State Journal. 

* * 

COMBINATION stove and bicycle 
for sale. Phone Lafayette 5353-J.—Ad 
in a Pittsburgh paper. 
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A Story of a Twentieth Century Church School 
By GEORGE EZRA HUNTLEY 
Author of 


‘SEEING STRAIGHT IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL” 


Here is a book with a purpose, one that every church school superintendent and 
teacher should read. In fascinating story form the author, who is a church school expert, 
carries the reader on and on through a real course in church school administration. 
Hope Victoria is a rare character, lovable for her virility, efficiency, and unusual com- 
mon sense. She is a church school go-getter, resourceful and respected. She wins the 
whole community to her high ideals in religious education W. Edward Raffety, Editor 
International Journal of Religious Education. 


Dr. Huntley has modern views of religious education. The Syracuse Convention 
recognized his great work in building up the General Sunday School Association. Other 
churches are seeking his counsel and help. Now he has been hcnored by having one 
of the most important houses engaged in publishing religious books bring out his story, 
“Hope Victoria at the Helm.” Using fiction as a medium in this way ought to send his 
progressive message, his sane philosophy and fine enthusiasm far and wide.—John van 
Schaick, Jr., Editor Christian Leader. 


Dr. Huntley has woven into story form many suggestions for improvements in the 
organization and administration of an ordinary church school. The superintendent’s 
election, her installation, her school business meeting, finances, discipline, reverence, 
opening services, church schooi and ecmmunity service, are all worked into the story 
with consummate skill and effective suggestion—A. H. McKinney, Superintendent 
New York City Mission Society. 


Any one who can rescue a church school from a sorry, commonplace existence, as 
Hope Victoria did, ought to have a permanent job in the cause of religious education. 
Hope is really the personification of all those methods, plans, and programs which are 
essential to the church school of to-day. Dr. Huntley is a specialist in this field and his 
book reflects those ideals and ideas which he has found successful in his work.—Sidney A. 
Weston, Business Manager, Congregational Publishing Society. 


Dr. George E. Huntley, one of the wisest leaders in the field of religious education, 
has rendered another very real service to the cause we have at heart. Into these con-' 
structive and inspirational suggestions for the upbuilding of a mcdern Sunday school, he 
has woven a charming love story. I commend this book unreservedly.—Paul S. Lein- 
bach, Acting Executive Secretary, Publication and Sunday School Board of the Reformed 
Church in the United States. 


The book is full of practical suggestions for Sunday school officers and teachers, but 
perhaps its most valuable contribution is the conviction it awakens that, after all, the most 
valuable asset in any kind of religious work is personal character.—E. B. Chappell, D. D., 
Sunday School Editor, Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 


Price $1.50, Postpaid 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


The Life Story ot 


Handicapped «= tut Sme. 


By Dorothy Hall 
With the collaboration of Frank Oliver Hall 


The thrilling story of how a sick and lame country boy fought for an 
education and made his way up in the world. 

How a handicapped man, suffering almost constant pain, radiated 
cheer and courage. 

Including the best of the Front Porch Studies. 


““A Fascinating Human Document’’ 
Price $2.00, postpaid 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street . Boston, Massachusetts 


May 8, 1926 _ 


HOPE VICTORIA AT THE HELM 
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